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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



This Is the report of a modest longitudinal study that 
followed a sample of women from their senior year in college in 
1967 to their widely dispersed lives in 1970. The study focuses 
on their occupational aspirations and experiences and the determi- 
nants of those aspirations. Momen often take Jobs below their 
qualifications « or work less than full time« or drop out of the 
labor market after relatively short durations « or never work at 
all. In particular^ women are most notably absent from those 
fields in which the social rewards are greatest « e.g.« physical 
sciences^ medicine, law, mathematics.^ If we can identify the 
determinants of high occupational aspirations and high work com- 
mitment, we will be in a better position to fashion social poli- 
cies which will encourage women to have such aspirations and 
commitment. 

The entry of women into the labor market may be thought of as 
the result of cumulative experiences which shape their aspirations, 
motivations and role-conceptions. Previous work in this area has 
until recently been mostly on males. In part this may be because 
the number of occupations which account for 70 to 80 percent of 
the female labor force is so small (Alpenfels, 1962, p. 73) and 
also perhaps because the size of the female labor force, particu- 
larly at the higher-paying professional levels is small and 
socially defined as marginal (Ibid, p. 77; Caplow, 1958) . The not 
very extensive literature falls into three broad categories: 
primarily demographic descriptions of the college-educated female 
work force; studies which explore some relationships between 
demographic and motivational variables; and the small sample 
studies which focus primarily on psychological questions. 

Much of the first type of research has been done by the U.S. 
Department of Labor or other government agencies. The Preuident's 
Commission on the Status of V^omen (1963) reports that the pro- 
portion of all degrees of higher education given to women were 
less in 1962 than they were in the 1930s. The proportion of 
doctorates awarded to women in 1969-70 just barely regains the 
lowest level achieved since 1919 (which was 11.3 percent in 1940- 



Thls loss is increasing: "there was a significant decline in the 
proportion that women were of all professional and technical 
workers from 45 percent in 1940 and 42 percent in 1950 to 37 
percent in 1965," (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1965, p. 83) 
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41? in 1969-70 it was 13.3 percent, Roby, 1973, p.40) . Women are 

most underrepresented in the higher paying professions, business 

positions, and in the higher levels of public office (President's 
CoRunission, 1963) . 

An excellent example of the second kind of study, which does 
rot focus on college women, however, is part of Productive 
Americans (Morgan, et.al., 1966). This work revealed the very 
significant role of social-psychological variables like husband's 
attitude toward whether mothers should work, toward importance of 
luck for financial success, and toward achievement and planning. 
Alice Rossi's illuminating work on women's choice of engineering, 
medicine and science (1965) also utilizes both demographic and 
more social-psychological data to demonstrate the impact of life- 
long sex-role socialization patterns on women's occupational 
choices. The research design of this study adds the longitudinal 
in-college data to her three years post-graduation design. Many 
of the same issues are treated, but some psychological dimensions 
(like achievement motivation, Motive to avoid success, self- 
concept, etc.) has been added. 

The third type of literature on women's occupations is more 
psychological in that the main focus is supposed to be on indi- 
vidual differences; therefore, demographic variables are generally 
controlled rather than investigated. Under this general rubric, 
one relevant literature is concerned primarily with applications 
of personality differences to personnel selection and vocational 
counseling; the other with more theoretical problems regarding the 
relationship between motivation and level of performance. In the 
personnel and vocational literature, investigators have been quite 
shy of elaborating the area of female labor. For instance, in 
Super's book The Psvcholoav Of Careers (1957), less than a dozen 
pages out of 322 are devoted to women and the remainder is not 
considered equally applicable to both sexes. His main contribution 
to this topic is a temporal typology of seven career patterns among 
women^ with a rather brief discussion of what demographic factors 
are associated with each (primarily socioeconomic status) . Sub- 
stantially greater interpretation of the role of occupation in 
women's life styles is offered by Matthews and Tiedeman (1964), 
but there appears a curious disjunction between the detailed con- 
cern evidenced in the discussion of matching jobs with person- 
alities and skills for men and the blanket treatment of all women 
at work as one category. For men, it is assumed that individual 
differences should play the major role in selection of occupation, 
whereas for women, it seems to be assumed that sex-role definition 
should take precedence over individual differences in selection of 
an appropriate occupation. There also s&ems to exist a fairly 
general assumption that only the small number of traditionally 
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feminine careers compatible with bein<,j a woman. Thus, within 
a field generally identified as concerned with individual differ- 
ences« the literature on vocations for women generally neglects 
these and concentrates on sex and other deimographic variables. 
However, since the undertaking of this study, challenges to these 
assumptions have appeared in this field, most notably evidenced 
in the special issue on wr-nen of the Personnel and Guidance Journal 
(Lewis, 1972) . Several major books have recently been published 
which challenge the existing sex-typing of spheres of accomplish- 
ment (Ross & Calderwood, 1974; Furniss & Graham, 1972; Mednick & 
Tangri, 1972; Mednick, Tangri & Hoffman, 1975). 

The theory of achievement motivation has been developed 
largely on the basis of results with maleii, which have shown 
rather consistently that this motivation is related to risk-taking, 
work partner selection, problem-solving effectiveness, learning, 
academic performance, (see lesser, Krawitz and Packard, 1963), 
entrepreneurial activity, occupational status, hourly earnings, 
number of hours worked, ate, (McClelland, 1961, Morgan, 1964) . 
The results on women are not consistent with either the theory or 
the male results, nor internally consistent (Veroff, et.al., 1953; 
Lesser, et.al., 1963; Lipinski, 1965; French and Lesser, 1964; 
Sundheim, 1963; Baruch, 1967). The problem with the motivation- 
performance relationship in women may be attributed to inappropri- 
ate arousal and/or assessment techniques which confound the re- 
lationship by failing to take account of the very real barriers 
CO achievement which exist for women. 

The barriers to achievement striving and occupational ful- 
fillment for women exist within and outside of themselves. One 
of the internal barriers is the result of internalization of 
societal norms against competing with men. It takes the form of 
fear of success which is assessed through a projective technique 
and scoring system introduced by Matina Horner (1972). This new 
motivational measure if; included in this study as well as the 
traditional measure of uAch. In addition, several new measures 
of achievement concerns are developed in this study, which suc- 
cessfully by-pass the conflict between a^jproach and avoidance of 
success. These measures, called Implied Demand Character of the 
Wife's Future and Demand Character of the Future Husband, are 
based on Turner's (1964) suggestion that some highly achievement 
motivated women attempt to deal with these conflicts by displacing 
their achievement concerns onto husbands, thereby reducing their 
own occupational aspirations (Tangri, 1974) . 

For women in different circumstances, extend barriers may 
take the form of job specifications with inflexible hours, anti- 
nepotism rules, or discrimination (Radcliffe Committee on 
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Graduate Education for Vsomen« 1956; Cross, 1972) . Experience with 
such barriers are an Important part of the data collected In this 
study. 

This study is unique In having a longl ':udinal design, a multi- 
factor causal model, and intensive interview as well as question- 
naire data. A previous study by this investigator (Tangri, 1969; 
1972) was concerned with predicting the likelihood of innovative 
occupational aspirations among these women from information about 
their background, personality, and college experiences which was 
collected during their senior year in college. Role-Innovators 
were defined as women who aspired to a male-dominated profession. 
Traditionals were the women who aspired to traditionally feminine 
careers. The Role-Innovatlon score is simply the sex-ratio in the 
occupation. The great^^ir the proportion of men in the occupation, 
the higher the woman's Role-Innovation score. But the influences 
shaping occupational choice do not end with graduation. The 
follow-up study of these same women, collected three years after 
their graduation (in 1970), covers an important period in the 
woman's life cycle. This period is critical for long-term career 
development because decisions on marriage, family formation, 
graduate school and first job are all tested during this period. 
These decisions and feedback from them have important long-term 
consequences . 

Not only is this period normally a critical one in the life- 
cycle, but the years between 1967 and 1970 saw the emergence of a 
political and social movement which is directly relevant to the 
concerns of this study, the women's liberation movement. The 
extent to which this alone has affected the women in this study 
is, of course, difficult if not impossible to determine. However, 
some information was collected on their attitudes toward the move- 
ment itself and in various ways on some of the issues to which the 
movement addresses itself . 

Design of the Study 

The initial data, collected in 1967, are part of a larger 
study of students at The University of Michigan (Gurin, 1971) . 
That study ( A Study of Students in a Multiversity , or the Michigan 
Student Study) contained a carefully designed random sample of 
approximately 3 50 women who had entered the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts at the University in 1963 and were In their 
senior year when the initial data for the present study were 
collected. A sub-sample of 200 women were selected from these 3 50 
for the present study as follows. Using their choice of occupation 
as stated In their senior year questionnaires, all the women were 
classified as Role-Innovators (occupations with fewer than 30 
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percent women in them) , Moderates (occupations with 30 percent to 
50 percent women in them) , or Traditionals (occupations with more 
than 50 percent women) . Using this classification, approximately 
one in five of the 350 women fell into the Innovator and Moderate 
categories, and three of five into the Traditional. All of the 65 
Rola-Innovators and 66 Moderates were included in the initial 
study, and a random sample of 69 Trtditionals was selected for 
inclusion. Therefore, the original sample of 200 consists of one- 
third Role-Innovators, one-third Moderates, and one-third Tra- 
ditionals. 

Most of the data for the 1967 variables come from the ex- 
tensive questionnaires and interviews given to these students by 
the Michigan Student Study in their senior year. 2 in addition, it 
was possible to get 118 of thesfi 200 women to take additional pro- 
jective tests to measure some personality variables of particular 
concern in this study (Need Achievement, Motive to Avoid Success, 
and a semantic differential description of "a career woman"). 

The follow-up data, collected in 1970, were obtained by means 
of interviews if physically possible, or questionnaires, which 
were mailed to respondents and wer^ accompanied by postage paid, 
return addressed envelopes. Locating the respondents, many of 
whom had moved away from the University and taken on m.i^rried names, 
was facilitated by the record-keeping of the University's Alumni 
Office and by the helpfulness of the women's families. Given 
these complexities, the completion rate of 75 percent (152 women) 
which was achieved is considered extremely successful. Even more 
fortuitously, the distribution of these 152 women maintained 
roughly the same equal representation of the original classifi- 
cation into Role-Innovators (50 women). Moderates (48 women), and 
Traditionals (54 women) . Sixty-two persons were interviewed in 
person and ninety completed questionnaires. The information from 
the two methods is comparable in all major respects. For this 
reason, and for reasons of economy, an example of the questionnaire 
only is included in Appendix A. 

Outline of the Report 

This report presents the major findings from this study. It 
is divided into two parts. Part One (Chapters II and III) presents 
the analyses in terms of the original classification of respondents 
by their occupational aspirations in 1967. Chapter II summarij.es 
briefly the previous findings regarding the background, personality 



For details on this study and the questionnaire used, see Gurin 
(1971) . 



and college experience factors associated with Role-Innovative 
aspirations, and presents additional information on these factors 
from the follow-up. Chapter III examines the post-graduation 
experiences of the respondents in education, work, marriage, and 
family formation. Part Two (Chapters IV and V) presents analyses 
in terms of a re-classification based on the respondents' present 
activity (rather than their earlier aspirations) , Chapter IV 
presents the relationships between present Role-Innovation and 
various aspects of marriage, motherhood, work, and education. 
Chapter V examines the correlates of change in Role-Innovation 
from 1967 to 1970, and the relationship between past, present, and 
future (planned) Role-Innovation, Chapter VI presents a summary 
of the main findings, and some implications and recommendations of 
the study are presented in Chapter VII, 
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PART ONE 

THE ORIGINAL GROUPS OF RESPONDENTS 
AS CLASSIFIED BY THEIR OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS IN 1967 
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CHAPTER II 



Pre-Graduation Determinants of Occupational Aspirations in 1967 t 
Family Background. Personality, and Colleqa Experience > 

A detailed review of previous findings on the pre-graduation 
determinants of occupational aspirations is included for the con- 
venience of the reader in Appendix B. Only a brief summary of the 
major findings is presented below so that comparisons with and 
extensions of those findings can be understood. 

Summary of Previous Findings 

The decisions made by these women during the four years of 
college seemed to represent an increase in sex -role stereotyping 
rather than an increase in diversification which a liberal arts 
education might be expected to produce. This stereotyping was 
particularly marked among Traditionals . There was greater homo- 
geneity of interests of a stereotyped kind among Traditionals at 
every choice point (undergraduate major« graduate £ield« and 
occupation) than among Role-Innovators. Vfhat was different about 
the Role-Innovators as a group« was therefore not the fields that 
they chose« but the levels of accomplishment to which they aspire 
within those fields. Traditionals « on the other hand« not only 
have lower levels of aspiration « but as a group were more stereo- 
typed in the fields of endeavor that they chose. Role-Innovators 
also changed fields less often than did Traditionals i and were 
therefore probably maximizing their performance. Yet they were 
also more likely to name a second occupational choice and one that 
is more feminine than their first choice« as a kind of "insurance 
policy" against the risks of competing in a man's world. This 
kind of contingency planning may have longer-range effects on 
women's likelihood of shifting occupations at later stages of the 
life-cycle. The Role-Innovators in this study expressed high 
commitment to their occupations and gave great importance to the 
role of their career in their post-graduate lives. Possible later 
failure to carry out these career intentions may therefore be 
attributable to causes outside themselves. 

Maternal employment., masculinity of mother's occupation and 
each parent's education were all positively related to Role-Inno- 
vation. Several widely accepted notions about the kinds of women 
who aspire to mLle-dominated professions were shown to be unfounded 
by the original study. They did not show evidence of having 
identified with their fathers in preference over their mothers. 
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In fact, more educated working mothers, particularly those who are 
themselves in more male-dominated occupations, appear to have be^n 
taken as role-models by such daughters. Role-Innovative women did 
not reject the roles of wife and mother, though they expected to 
postpone marriage longer and have fewer children than more tra- 
ditional women; nor did they think of themselves as "masculine" 
women. Thera is no evidence that they made such occupational plans 
because of difficulty in attracting the opposite sex, since they 
had as many romantic as veil as casual relationships with men as 
did more traditional opllege women. Since their commitment to 
their careers was greater than that of women going into feminine 
professions even while they were in college,, the decision to con- 
tinue working cannot be viewed as merely being made by default 
when other alt-^^rnatives fail. 

The characteristics discovered to differentiate Role-Inno- 
vators and Traditionals most strongly were personality-motivational 
factors. As compared to the woruan going into feminine professions, 
they were more autonomous, individualistic, and motivated by in- 
ternally imposed demands to perform to capacity. They also ex- 
pressed more doubts about their ability to succeed and about 
identity, which reflects the fact that the roles they chose are 
more difficult in standards of performance and more ambiguous in 
social meaning. There was some indication that faculty in one's 
major field, and female college friends, provide some role-support, 
and that the right kind of boyfriend could be important at this 
stage of the life cycle. 

Although hypotheses about maternal role-modeling and the 
supportive boyfriend were suggested by previous data, it was not 
possible to adequately test these on the data then available, 
since the instruments were not designed for this purpose. Oi„: of 
the objectives, therefore, of the follow-up study was to gather 
enough information to explore these relationships more fully. The 
distribution of the Role-Innovation scores (from 1967 aspirations) 
which defines the three groups is given in Table II-l. The actual 
occupations are given in Table III-18, p. 78. 

The 1970 FollQw-Up Study 

Before presenting the data upon which inferences will be made 
about the determinants of Role-Innovation, it seems only fair to 
present the Innovative women's own views in response to the direct 
questions "What or who got you interested in your field?" and 
"What do you think has made you one of the exceptions^to stay in 
this fiel^7" Forty-nine persons answered tnis question, five of 
whom were classified as Traditionals in 1967. Responses to the 
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Table II- 


1. Distribution of Role 
OccuDational Choice 


-Innovation 
vnSDirauion J 


Scores of 


First 
Group 


1967 Role 
% Menl 


-Innovators 
Freauencv 


1967 
% Menl 


Moderates 
Frequency 


1967 
% Menl 


Traditionals 
Freauencv 


98 


2 


69 


21 


46 
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97 
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65 
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45 
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64 
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1. The percent men in the first occupation chosen in 1967. This is 
also the 1967 Role-Innovation Score. ^l ): jjg 
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first question show little concentration on any single answer. 
The modal response, given by eight women, is "a course in this 
field", yet the more personalized influence of "a University 
faculty member" is mentioned by only four persons, and two persons 
name "someone in this field." The official Faculty Advisor, whos*^ 
role it is to provide occupational counseling, is not mentioned at 
all. Instead, the next most frequent response was some kind of 
hap lenstance ( "lerendipity" ) , mentioned by seven women. The next 
most frequ'snt mentions were tho individual's own personal qualities 
of an intellectual or motivational nature, one's high school 
teacher, and a friend not at the University. Those data are in 
Table II-2. 

When the responses to this question are classified by the sex 
of the person who got the respondent interested in her field, it 
was surprising, given the fact that men dominate the innovative 
occupations (by definition) , that ar? equal number of respondents 
mentioned women fa mentioned men. The psychological importance of 
the few -omen who are in these fields, as role-r.odels and possibly 
inspirations to women students, is thus much greater than <-heir 
number would suggest. Perhaps because of the paucity of role- 
models, or for other reasons, almost half the women responding to 
this question did not mention any individuals as responsible for 
getting her interested in her field. Those data are in Table 11-3. 

The second question, asking for reasons the respondent stayed 
in her field, yields a much more clear-cut pattern of responses. 
Of the 46 women answering this question, 39 percent refer to the 
intellectual appeal of the field ("strong interest," "stimulation," 
"my hobby as well as my work"), 26 percent refer to their own 
motivational qualities ("determination," "ambition," "definitely 
want a career," "desire to support myself," "I'm independent," 
"initiative"), and 13 percent refer to their ability and perfor- 
mance. Only three women mentioned encouragement from anyone in 
this connection, namely relatives or husband. Aj noted in the 
previous study and several other studies, extrinsic factors such 
as salary and job opportunities do not play much of a role in 
determining Innovative choices even though these Innovative choices 
almost inevitably bring higher material r«wards than the tradition- 
ally feminine occupations. These data are in Table II-4. 

F amily Background: Role-Modelina 

The relationships previously found between daughter's Role- 
Innovation and her mother's level of education, wor.' history, and 
the innovativeness of nother's occupation, suggested that at least 
some of the Role-Innova*-. rs were taking their mothers as role 
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Table II-2, Source of Initial Interest in One's Field by 1967 Group, 

For Women in Untraditional Fields in 1970 

1967 Group 

Source of Initial Interest Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

Father 2 0 0 2 

Mother 11 0 2 

Sister, Brother, Other 

Relative 2 0 0 2 

High School Teacher 3 115 

High School Counselor 10 0 1 

U. of M. Faculty Other 

than Advisor 3 10 4 

A Friend not at Michigan 2 0 2 4 

A Friend at Michigan 1 0 0 1 

A Course in This Field 5 12 8 

A Summer, Temp., or Part- 
Time Job 0 10 1 

Personal Qualities of 

Intellectual Nature 2 2 0 4 

Personal Qualities of 

Motivrt-ional Nature 3 2 0 5 

Sclioolwork Prior to College 0 10 1 

Serendipity 4 3 0 7 

Someone in Field 110 2 

Official Faculty Advisor 

at U, of M. Q_ 0 Q_ 0_ 



Total 30 14 5 49 
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Table 11-3. Sex of Person Who Got Raspondent Interested in Field, 
By 1967 Group 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

N % N % N % N % 

Female 4 14.8 2 15.4 1 14.3 7 14.9 

Male 6 22.2 0 0.0 1 14.3 7 14.9 

Both Sexes 

Mentioned 1 3.7 3 23.1 0 0.0 4 8.5 
Sex of Person 

Undetermined 4 14.8 1 7.7 1 14.3 6 12.8 
No Individuals 

Mentioned 12 44.4 7 53.8 4 57.1 23 48.9 

Total 27 100.0 13 100.0 7 100.0 47 100.0 
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models. This interpretation, however, also had to take into 
account some very complex relationships concerning the daughter's 
feelings about various aspects of her relationship vith her mother. 
The general impression left by those data was that there was dis- 
agreement and probably conflict between mother and daughter over 
certain matters, yet closeness and warmth between them as well. 
It appeared that role-moJ^eling was more likely among the women 
whose mothers had more education. To explore the question of 
role-modeling further, a series of questions were asked in the 
follow-up study about the woman's perception of her mother's and 
father's performance in various roles, and in which of these roles 
would she be satisfied to be like them. The dat>^ are presented in 
Table II-5. 

In general, both parents are rated rather favorably, with the 
highest marks going for the performance of work roles, and next 
highest for their roles as parents. The least favorable ratings 
are given to both parents in their roles as citizens (one fourth 
rated their fathers as "poor" in Uhis respect and one fifth ^ated 
their mothers "poor*). Performance as a spouse and the marixcige 
itself received moderately favorable ratings: only eleven to 
twelve percent rated each parent and the marriage as "poor" . 

The largest difference between the ratings of the two parents, 
is, as expected, in their capacity as earners, with less than ten 
percent of the mothers rated excellent in this regard as compared 
to almost half of the fathers. Other overall differences between 
the parents were quite small. The next largest parent difference 
was in their ratings as workers "in terms of doing their best and 
deriving satisfaction from their vork", with 72 percent of the 
fathers and 63 percent of the mothers receiving excellent ratings. 
Mothers received only slightly better marks than fathers as workers 
in the home. 

Since the critical interest here is the hypothesis that Role- 
Innovators and Traditionals are differentially selective in the 
aspects in which they model their mothers, attention here is 
focussed on these differences, rather than on those concerning trie 
father. For five out of the seven roles on which mothers are 
rated, Traditionals are more lavish in their ratings of "excellent" 
than are the Role-Innovatcrs . When we combine the percentages of 
"good" and "excellent" ratings, the pattern becomes even stronger, 
leaving only one exception: Innovators give their mothers a slight 
edge over Traditionals' ratings of mother as one who does her work 
well and derives satisfaction from it (but even here, both ratings 
are extremely high) . The largest of the differences in favor of 
the Traditionals' ratings of their mothers is on the role of spouse 
(and it is the only statistically significant difference) . 
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Eighty-one percent of the Traditionals rate mother as good or 
excellent in this role as compared to 61 percent of the Role-Inno- 
vators. The interpretation of this finding is still not clear, 
and there are several possibilitieR . A similar difference occurs 
in the ratings of fathers as spouse, and is even more significant. 
However, if we separate the excellent and good ratings, both 
parents receive a slightly higher proportion of excellent ratings 
from the Role-Innovators than from the Traditionals. Like the 
earlier data, these perceptions of parents yield a complex pattern 
which does not give clear-cut support to the hypothesis. Further 
differentiation of the respondent groups according to mother's 
education was undertaken to help clarify the relationships in- 
volved. In Table II-6, the mean ratings for each parent in each 
role are presented for women with more educated mothers only. 
With two exceptions, these Role-Innovators rate their mothers more 
highly than do the Traditionals. However, only one of these is 
significant. 

The second question deals somewhat more directly with the 
concept of modeling by asking respondents to indicate ways in 
which she would be satisfied to be like either of her parents. 
These data are in Table II-7. Perhaps the most notable character- 
istic of this Table is how few women choose one parent over the 
other to emulate in any of the roles. Choosing both is much more 
common. This underscores the point that insofar as the concept of 
identification includes modeling it is not an exclusive process 
which involves only one parent. Neither is it the case that 
emulation of one parent carries across all the roles that the 
parent plays. Fathers are more attractive models as earners, 
workers, and spouses, but not as citizens or parents. Furthermore, 
in three out of five roles--spouse, citizen, and earner--the modal 
response is to reject both parents as models. This may reflect 
the fact that the spouse role is undergoing a significant change 
in definition as part of the women's liberation movement; that the 
standards of citizenship are being upgraded by this cohort of 
students who witnessed the peak of student political activity on 
campus; and that in the case of "earner" these women like everyone 
else, expect to be upwardly mobile. 

Surprisingly, comparisons of the groups show that Traditionals 
are more likely than Role-Innovators to reject both parents in the 
three more public roles: citizen, earner, and worker. Role-Inno- 
vators are considerably more likely than Traditionals to consider 
both parents' earning capacity emulous (26 percent vs. 11 percent). 
This is consistent with our earlier findings that Role-Innovators' 
mothers (as well as fathers) were more likely to be employed and in 
more masculine (therefore, better-paying) occupations. 
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Table II-7. Roles In Vihich Woman Would "Be Satisfied To Be Like" 
Her Parent. Bv 1967 Group ^ 



Parent 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Neither 



Spouse 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Neither 



Citizen 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Neither 



Earner 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Neither 



Worker 

Mother 

Father 

Both 

Neither 



Innovator 
N % 



1967 Group 
Moderate Traditional 



N 



N 



-2L 



Total 

1? % 



8 


17.0 


11 


25.0 


2 


3.8 


21 


14.6 


4 


8.5 


6 


13.6 


12 


22.6 


22 


15.3 


20 


42.6 


12 


27.3 


27 


50.9 


59 


41.0 


11 


31.9 


1^ 


34,1 


11 




.41 


29,? 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


144 


100.0 


x2. 


15.67097 


df«6 


p<.025 











0 


0.0 


5 


11.4 


3 


5.7 


8 


5.6 


5 


10.6 


5 


11.4 


8 


•.5.1 


18 


12.5 


19 


40.4 


14 


31.8 


19 


35.8 


52 


36.1 


21 




22 


45.5 


23. 


43.4 


66 


45,9 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


144 


100.0 



9 


19.1 


4 


9.1 


2 


3.8 


15 


10.4 


7 


14.9 


3 


6.8 


3 


5.7 


13 


9.0 


12 


25.5 


16 


36.4 


21 


39.6 


49 


34.0 


ii 


40,4 


21 


47.7 


21 


5Q.9 


-62 


46.5 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


144 


100.0 



4 


8.5 


2 


4.5 


5 


9.4 


11 


7.6 


17 


36.2 


18 


40.9 


19 


35.8 


54 


37.5 


12 


25.5 


6 


13.6 


6 


11.3 


24 


16.7 


14 


29.6 


IS. 


40.9 


23. 


43.4 




38.2 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


144 


100.0 



3 


6.4 


6 


13.6 


2 


3.8 


11 


7.6 


12 


25.5 


8 


18.2 


9 


17.0 


29 


20.1 


23 


48.9 


16 


36.4 


27 


50.9 


66 


45.8 


-1 


19.1 


14 


31.8 


15. 


28.3 


38 


26.4 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


144 


100-0 
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In the more private roles of parent and spouse somewhat 
different patterns emerge. The modal response for both groups 
on the parental role, is to say both parents are emulous, whereas 
the next most frequent response for both groups is to reject both 
parents. Of those who choose between parents, Innovators are more 
likely to prefer their mother as a parent role-model, whereas 
Traditionals are more likely to prefer their father. More clearly 
than any of the other data discussed so far, these argue against 
the notion that Role-Innovators have experienced cross-sex 
parental identi f ication . 

Unlike the previous question, on the question regarding the 
spouse role, the modal answer for both groups is to reject both 
parents as models, followed very closely, however, by accepting 
both as models. Among the few that do choose between their 
parents, both groups are more likely to prefer the father as a 
model in this role. The most striking feature of this sub-table 
is the total absence among Innovators of preference for the mother 
as a model for the role of spouse. If we compare the figures for 
the two groups which treat both parents alike (either reject or 
accept) with those that treat them dif f erent?.y (preferring one) , 
the former constitute 89 percent of the Innovators, and 79 percent 
of the Traditionals. We might infer that Role-Innovators have 
somewhat more egalitarian preferences for the spouse role, but 
share with the Traditionals a preference for the masculine perqui- 
sites of the role. In short, Role-Innovators seem more likely to 
make reciprocal judgements (the success or failure of each parent 
reflects on the other) , but where a preference does exist, the 
mother appears more emulous in the parent role, whereas the father 
appears more emulous in the spouse role. This would be consistent 
with defining the requirements of the parent role in more affec- 
tive, nurturant terms (as is often more true of mothers than of 
fathers) , and defining the requirements of the spouse role in more 
ascendant, ego-enhancing terms (as is often more true of husbands 
than of wives) . 

Table II-8 presents these data for women with more educated 
mothers. A comparison of Table II-6 and II-6a for each group 
shows that with the exception of the spouse role, these Innovators 
are more likely to find their mother or both parents emulous, and 
less likely in general to find their father emulous or to reject 
both parents. For Traditionals, there is not so clear a pattern 
of differences although in three roles out of five they are more 
likely to find one parent or the other emulous. These data lend 
support to the portrait of the Role-Innovator daughter of a more 
educated mother as drawn from previous data. 
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Table II-8. Roles In Vvhich Vvoman Would "Be Satisfied To Be Like" Her 

Parent, By 1967 Group, For Women Whose Mothers Have A 
College Education 



1967 Group 





Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 


Role 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


M 


% 


Parent 


















Mother 


4 


23.5 


6 


44.4 


2 


16.7 


14 


29.8 


Father 


2 


11.8 


1 


5.6 


4 


33 .3 


7 


14.9 


Both 


7 


41.2 


4 


22.2 


4 


33.3 


15 


31.9 


Neither 


_4. 




_i 


27.8 


__2 


16.7 


11. 


23 .4 




17 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


47 


100.0 



Spouse 



Mother 


0 


0.0 


4 


22.2 


1 


8.3 


5 


10.6 


Father 


1 


5.9 


0 


0.0 


5 


41.7 


6 


12.8 


Both 


8 


47.1 


6 


33.3 


3 


25.0 


17 


36.2 


Neither 


8 


47.1 


_8 


44.4 


_3 


25,9 


11 


-4Q.4 






100.0 


18 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


47 


100.0 






16.89362 


df= 


■e p<.01 











Citizen 



Mother 


4 


23.5 


2 


11.1 


2 


16.7 


8 


.17 .0 


Father 


2 


11.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


8.3 


3 


6.4 


Both 


5 


29.4 


8 


44.4 


6 


50.0 


19 


40.4 


Neither 


_6 


35,3 


J 


44.4 


_2 


25,0 


11 


36.2 




17 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


Sarner 


















Mother 


2 


11.8 


1 


5.6 


1 


8.3 


4 


8.5 


Father 


4 


23.5 


4 


22.2 


3 


25.0 


11 


23 .4 


Both 


8 


47.1 


3 


16.7 


3 


25.0 


14 


29.8 


Neither 




17.6 


2Si 


55.6 


_5. 


41,7 


la 


38.3 




17 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


Worker 


















Mother 


2 


11.8 


3 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


5 


10.6 


Father 


2 


11.8 


3 


16.7 


3 


25.0 


8 


17.0 


Both 


11 


64.7 


7 


38.9 


5 


41.7 


23 


48.9 


Neither 


_2 


U.8 




27.8 


_ji 


33.3 


11 


23,4 




17 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


47 


100.0 
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Personality 



The Vlnds of personality constructs investigated in the 
follow-up study grew directly out of the earlier findings. In 
order, therefore, to !:ollow this presentation it is recommended 
that the summary of those results presented in Appendix B be read 
before proceeding. Definitions of the variables, including new 
measures of achievement-related motives, the distinction between 
intrinsic and extrinsic motives, and the common and differentiating 
patterns of these motives in the two criterion groups are in pages 
281 through 284 of that Appendix. 

Achievement Related Motivations. Among the particularly 
interesting measures created for the initial study were several 
projective items whose scoring depended upon the use of trained 
raters who had achieved an acceptable level of inter-coder relia- 
bility. Although successfully used in the earlier analysis, it 
was felt that a less labor-intensive and even more reliable 
technique for assessing the same dimensions would be desirable. 
To this end a series of questions regarding the sources of satis- 
faction which the respondent experienced at work were asked which 
aimed to differentiate the various intrinsic and extrinsic motives. 
For instance, thf» Demand dimension was defined as the amount of 
demand an individual appears to make on herself for long-continu- 
ing effort, challenge, and riuk-taking. In the present study, 
respondents were asked the extent to which any of the following 
contribute to their satisfaction with their Job: a) "it demands a 
lot from me, not Just physically but especially in other ways " 
(Demand); b) "there is no-one sitting in Judgement of me. I have 
to meet my own standards, not someone else's most of the time " 
(Autonomy) ; c) "there are aspects to my Job which are unknown, 
untried. I might have to risk failure to come up eventually with 
a success " (Risk); d) "there is substantial challenge in this Job. 
It is necessary to grow in this Job to keep up with it " 
(Challenge) . Each of these taps a part of the original Demand 
dimension, and like it, are considered indicative of intrinnic 
motivation. The items reflecting concern with extrinsic aspects 
or rewards of the Job were as follows: e) "the Job meets some of 
my basic practical requirements in terms of salary, hours, and/or 
location" (Practical); and l) "The setting in which I work is good: 
well-organized, fairly well-financed, adequately staffed" (Setting) . 
Two items were included that are not considered either clearly 
intrinsic or extrinsic factors: g) "The people thac work with me 
make this Job satisfying. They are intelligent, interesting, 
sympathetic" (Co-workers) ; and h) "I work with people rather than 
things" (People) . Respondents indicated whether each item was a 
major source of satisfaction, a source of some satisfaction, or 
did not contribute to their satisfaction witn the Job. 
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Before discussing the rolatlonships between thdse items and 
the original motivational measures, two limitations of the data 
mubt be born in mind. The first is that the items were presented 
with the fixed response alternatives only in the Questionnaires, 
which were designed partly on the basis of results with the Inter- 
views. Therefore, if an Interviewee in response to the open-ended 
question "What, if anything, do you like about your job? What 
aspects do you find satisfying?", mentioned any of the above items 
that re/iponse was scored as equivalent to the fixed alternative "a 
major source of satisfaction, " since a spontaneous mention in an 
open-ended response is assumed to reflect high salience. However, 
if there was no mention in the Interviewee's response to the open- 
ended item, it was treated as no information, since there was no 
basis for choosing between an interpretation of absence of satis- 
faction from that item or simply less salient satisfaction. The 
second limitation in the interpretation of these items derives 
from the fact that they were asked only of persons presently 
working, thus excluding most of the full-time graduate students 
an<^ >'0'.i3ewives . This excluded up to sixty-eight persons. 

The correlation matrix for the old and new motive measures 
are presented in Table II-9. Of the statistically significant 
correlations among the clearly extrinsic and intrinsic motives, 
fourteen are in the direction expected (positive between two 
intrinsic or two extrinsic factors, negative between an intrinsic 
and an extrinsic factor), and six are not. This is not very 
strong evidence for the differentiation of measures reflecting tvo 
different concepts. In general the correlations among the new 
variables are stronger and more consistent than between these and 
the earlier measures. In partic ilar. Risk, Demand, and Challenge 
form a strong cluster of interrelationships, all positive and all 
statistically significant. Furthermore, the two extrinsic factors. 
Setting and Practical, are significantly correlated as well. 
These figures are underlined in the Table. The Co-Worker variable, 
on the other hand, shares variance with some items from both of 
these clusters, and Working With People seems more closely related 
to extrinsic factors than to intrinsic factors. Most surprising 
in this matrix is the finding that Autonomy is correlated with the 
extrinsic factors from both the old and new set of variables 
rather than v;ith the intrinsic factors. This may be because the 
more intrinsically motivated Innovators are further from completion 
of their training than the Traditionals who may already be enjoying 
greater autonomy in the work setting. 

The strong positive correlation between the intrinsic variable 
"Risk" and the extrinsic variable "Importance of Leadership" 
perhaps supports rather than diminishes the conclusion drawn from 
earlier results that of the extrinsic motivators, prominence was 
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the least desired by Innovators because it arouses the greatest 
anxiety over loss of feminity and sex-role Inappropriateness 
(Motive to Avoid Success). Thus, to aspire to leadership in the 
worX setting, does entail serious psychological (as well as more 
palpable) risks. . 

Felt Conflict Betw een Desire for Marriage and Career. This 
question was also asked in 1967. Then, as now, more Innovators 
than Traditionals report feeling conflict between wanting marriage 
and wanting a carear, in fact, twice as many. And twice as many 
Traditionals as Innovators say they do not want a career. Tra- 
ditionals' modal response to this question is that they want both 
but do not feel there is any conflict; for Innovators this response 
is less typical. The data are in Table 11-10. 

In a conflict between two incompatible goals, resolution 
requires the renunciation of one or both goals. Since renouncing 
a career is far easier for women than renouncing marriage, and 
since for some women early marriage might remove the psychological 
barriers to pursuing a career (while possibly creating others), we 
expected degree of conflict to be related to how soon the respon- 
dent would get married. These data are shown in Table 11-11, but 
the relationship is not apparent. For those who have married, the 
average interval between graduation and marriage is roughly 16 
month*'. More interesting, however, is the fact that most of the 
women who expressed strong conflict or said they wanted no career 
in 1967 have married. This is not true of the women who said they 
felt some conflict, or wanted both marriage and a career but felt 
no conflict. In addition, the marginals in Table 11-12 show that 
the number of women feeling "some" conflict among these women who 
are now married, has doubled since 1967, and the number feeling 
there is no conflict between these goals has dropped by one- fifth. 

Table 11-13 presents the mean interval between Graduation and 
marriage by the expression of conflict in 1967 and 1970. Comparing 
column Means, we find that those not wanting a career married 
soonest, those wanting both marriage and a career married about 
two months later, regardless of expressed conflict. This does not 
suggest earlier marriage as a mechanipm for reducing psychological 
conflict, but if anything, a realistic postponement of the goal of 
marriage which could create real conflict while pursuing another 
goal. However, the row Means strongly suggest that those express- 
ing conflict between these goals in 1970 did marry sooner than 
those not feeling conflict in 1970, though not as quickly as those 
not wanting a career. Those who expressed conflict in 1967 but no 
lon9er do so, waited the longest to marry (almost 2 years after 
graduation) . It does not seem that earlier marriage creates more 
freedom from conflict, but rather increases it or eliminates the 
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Table 11-10. Conflict Felt Between Marriage And Career In 1970, By 
1967 Group 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

Strong Conflict 2 0 0 2 

Some Conflict 22 15 13 50 

No Marriage 1 0 0 1 

No Career 6 8 13 27 
Want Both, 

No Conflict 19 21 28 71 

Total 50 47 54 151 
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Table Il-il. Interval Between Graduation And Marriage, By Conflict 
Expressed In 1967 



B.A. - Marriage Interval 

Married 



Conflict 
in. 1967 


Before 


0-6 


7-12 


Months 
13-18 19-24 


25-30 


31-36 


Total 
4 


Strong 


I 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Soma 


1 


3 


0 


5 


1 


3 


1 


14 


No Marriage 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


No Caraer 


1 


8 


4 


2 


7 


2 


1 


25 


Vvant Both, 
No Conflict 


1 


12 


5 


15 


11 


5 


2 


51 
95 



Table 11-12. Interval Between Graduation And Marriage, By Conflict 
Expressed In 197Q 



B.A. - Marriage Interval 

Married 



Conflict 
in 1970 


Before 
B.A. 


9-6 


7-12 


Months 
13-18 19-24 


25-30 


31-36 


Total 
2 


Strong 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Some 


2 


6 


0 


13 


6 


2 


0 


29 


No Marriage 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No Career 


0 


11 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


23 


Want Both, 
No Conflict 


2 


6 


4 


9 


10 


6 


3 


40 
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Table 11-13. Mean Interval In Months Between Craduation And Marriage, 
Bv Conflict Felt In 1967. And By Conflict Felt In 1970 



Marriage-Career 
Conflict In 1970 

Vvant Both, 

No Conflict N 



Marriage-Career Conflict In 1967 



Want VTant 
Both, No Both, 
Conflict Conflict 



15.917 
(24) 



21.600 
(5) 



Don't 
Want 
Career 

16.182 
(11) 



Don't 
V^ant 
Marriage 



Tota l 

16.7000 
(40) 
42.6% 



V^ant Both^ 15.000 12.500 

Conflict N (15) (10) 



9.400 15.000 
(5) (1) 



13.2903 
(31) 
33.0% 



Don't Want 11.909 9.333 10.000 

Career N (11) (3) (9) 



10.8260 
(23) 
24.5% 



Mean Interval 



N 



14.760 

(50) 

53.2% 



14.500 

(18) 

19.14% 



12.600 

(25) 

26.59% 



15.000 
(1) 

1.06% 



(94) 
100.0% 
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career goal from contention. Even among those who in 1967 did not 
want a career but now want both career and marriage, the women who 
express no conflict over this married considerably later than those 
who do express conflict. Thus for every kind of woman, earlier 
marriage appears to increase rather than allay inter-role conflict. 
This finding is contrary to our hypothesis. It is also interesting 
that the only two women who expressed "strong" conflict (as opposed 
to "some") were both married. Table 11-14 presents expressed con- 
flict by Marital Status. 

Finally, although marriage in itself does appear to make a 
significant difference in the conflict expressed by these women, 
the man's attitude is also critical. This is dramatically shown 
in Table 11-15. This Table includes the engaged and going steady 
women. Women whose consort is favorable toward their having a 
career (as reported by the women) are more than three times as 
likely to be without conflict as women whose consort has "neutral" 
attitudes, and six times as likely as women whose consort is un- 
favorable. Similarly, the latter are much more likely to say they 
don't want a career, than the former. ^ 

Similar considerations about the possible role of pregnancy 
persuaded us to look at the timing of the first birth relative to 
graduation by expressed conflict in 1967 (Table 11-16) and 1970 
(Table 11-17) . However, what we find is that the timing is a 
function of the presence of two goals rather than the presence of 
conflict over those goals: women who in 1967 said they wanted both 
marriage and a career had their first baby about half a year later 
than the other women; and of those who felt conflict, almost 90 
percent have still not had babies. According to the 1970 statement 
of conflict, however, we find the anomaly that although most of 
those feeling no conflict have still not had babies (almost 90 
percent), yet those that did have babies had their first baby 
somewhat earlier than those now experiencing conflict. Thus the 
most conflict is experienced in the earliest phase of child 
rearing . 

The Motive to Avoid Success can also be viewed as a measure 
of conflict since it expresses the anxiety about success which is 
created by the incompatible goals of success and femininity. If 
marriage is in part a mechanism intended to resolve this conflict, 
we should expect to find Motive to Avoid Success positively related 



However, a somewhat different light on these data is shed by 
considering the change in conflict reported between 1967 and 
1970. This is discussed in Chapter V. 
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Table 11-14. Conflict Felt In 1970 By Marital Status (1970) 

Conflict 1970 
Some None 



Marital 



Strong 



No 
Career 



No 

Marriage 



Total 



Status 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Married 


2 


2.2 


27 


29.3 


40 


43.5 


23 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


92 


Engaged 


0 


0.0 


3 


33.3 


5 


55.6 


1 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


9 


Going 
Steady 


0 


0.0 


4 


23.5 


10 


58.8 


3 


17.6 


0 


0.0 


17 


Single 


2 


0.0 


50 


48.5 


16 
71 


48.5 


27 


0.0 


1 


3 .0 


33 
151 



Table 11-15. Conflict Felt In 1970 By Man's Attitude Toward Vvife 
Having A Career (1970), For Attached Viomen Only 



Man's 
Attitude 
Toward Wife 
Having a 
Career 

Favorable 



Oonfllct 1970 



Strong 

N %_ 



Some 



None 
_N 2L 



1 1.72 17 29.3 38 65.5 



No 
Career 
2L 

2 3.4 



No 

Marriage 
_N 



Total 



0.0 58 100.0 



Neutral 
Unfavorable 



1 2.43 14 34.1 12 29.3 14 34.1 0 

^ iLuQ- ^ 2SLJi -i XQtQ ^ 80.0 Ji 

2 1.8 32 29.4 51 46.8 24 22.0 0 



0.0 41 100.0 
0.0 109 100.0 
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to marital status. The data in Table 11-18 are consistent with 
this hypothesis. Only fourteen percent of the women who were high 
in Motive to Avoid Success in 1967 are still single, as compared 
to 22 percent of those who did not score any MavS. The high MavS 
women are also somewhat more likely than those low in MavS to have 
married men with a favorable attitude toward their having a caratjr. 

Fertility Risk-Taking. Another mechanism for resolving the 
conflict between marriage and career, is to foreclose the possi- 
bility of embarking on a career and the training it requires, by 
surrendering the decision to "fate", otherwise known as the 
"accidental" pregnancy. It was therefore attempted to develop a 
few items which might provide this kind of information. The first 
of these three items were: "Which way do you feel about having 
childrei? Would you prefer lettiTig Tiature take its course or 
would you prefer to decide in advance when to have them?" The 
response alternatives were "prefer to let nature take its course," 
"prefer to plan when to have the first child at least," and 
"prefer to plan when to have all my children." The second item 
read "Suppose you and your husband did not want to have children 
or did not want to have a child right now. In teritis of the 
chances of getting pregnant, how "safe" would you want to feel?"; 
with the response alternatives being "100 percent safe, or as 
close to that as possible," "Fairly sure I wouldn't get pregnant, 
say, better than 60 percent safe," and "I don't feel vary strongly 
about it, I'd take even chances." The third item read "How much 
have you ever actually risked getting pregnant when you didn't 
want to?"; with the response alternatives being "I have never taken 
any chances," "I took j chance once"; "I have taken a few chances," 
and "I have often felt that way." Unfortunately, as shown in 
Table 11-19, the three items did not intercorrelate very well, and 
therefore cannot be combined into a single index of fertility 
risk-taking. Nor did any of the three correlate with the woman's 
first birth interval (number of months between marriage and birth 
of first child) . Therefore, the response distributions of each of 
the items by criterion group is shown in Table 11-20. None of the 
chi-squares are significant, showinr that the groups do not differ 
in level of fertility risk-taking. The third question— which is 
the most direct and refers to actual rather than hypothetical 
behavior — elicits the greatest frequency of reported risk-taking. 
Role-Innovators show the greatest discrepancy between items: they 
are almost unanimous in saying they prefer "planning" to leaving 
things to "nature", yet are the most likely to say they have 
actually risked unwanted pregnancy. Unless we assume that for 
some reason Role-Innovators are simply more knowledgeable or more 
candid about the risks they have taken than the other women, this 
discrepancy appears rather anomalous. Traditional women show the 
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Table 11-18. Motive To Avoid Success Ey Man's Attitude Toward 



Attached Women 

Man's Attitude 

Favorable 

Neutral 

Unfavorable 

Unattached \vomen 

Total 
Percent 



Motive 


To Avoid 


Success 




None 


Some 


High 




M 


N 


N 




7b 


/• 


7b 




12 


7 


15 


17 


44.5 


22.6 


53.5 




6 


11 


6 


18 


22.2 


35.5 


21.4 




3 


8 


3 


3 


11.1 


25.7 


10.7 




6 


5 


4 


18 


22.2 


16.2 


14,4 




27 


31 


28 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 11-19. Intercorrelations Of The Three Fertility Risk-Taking 
Items And First Birth Interval 



I ' d Take £ven 
Chances 

I Have Often Felt 
I Mas Risking An 
Unwanted Pregnancy 

First Birth 
Interval 



Prefer To 
Let Nature 
Take Its 
bourse 



.18 



.07 



-.05 



I'd Take 

Even 

Chances 



.15 



-.03 



I Have Often Felt 
I Was Risking An 
U nwanted Preonancv 



.02 



T?ble 11-20. Three Fer tility RiBk-Takina Items. Bv 1967 Group 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



Prefer Nature Or 
Planning? 

High i^isk 

Lc'v Risk 



How "Safe" Do You 
Want To Feel? 

High Risk 

Low Risk 



Ever Risked 
Unwanted Pyeqn^n''^Y? 

High Risk 

Low Risk 
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N 


56 


N 


% 


N 




N 


2 


4.1 


7 


15.9 


12 


22.6 


21 


41 


95.9 


11 


94,1 


il 


77.4 


IZl 


49 


100.0 


44 


100,0 


53 


100,0 


146 


5 


10.2 


4 


8.7 


10 


18.5 


19 


4i 


99.9 


4i 


91.3 


44 


81.5 




49 


100.0 


46 


100.0 


54 


100.0 


149 


26 


53.1 


21 


46.7 


23 


43.4 


70 


il- 


46.9 


24 


53,3 






77 


49 


100.0 


45 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


147 


5 


7 
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least discrepancy In level of rlsk-taHlng between Items « and also 
report the least risk-taking on the last — most direct — item. 



Descriptions of Self and the Career Woman Stereotype. In the 
initial study respondents were asked to describe themselves by 
checking off positions between a series of bipolar scales. There 
were twenty-eight scales* including Solitary<-Social« Pree-Con- 
strained, Masculine-Feminine* Happy-Unhappy, etc. Several weeks 
later they were given the same series of bipolar scales and asked 
to describe "what you think a woman would be like who was strongly 
committed to a career which relatively few women enter, that is, 
something like a surgeon, politician, lawyer, or news reporter. 
This kind of woman would pursue such a career whether or not she 
got married and even after having children." In the initial data, 
on the original sample of 20C women, a measure of central tendency 
on the Career Woman Stereotype scales yielded a description 
tending toward the following characteristics: free, hard, deliber- 
ate, strong, happy, relies on own opinions, unconventional, 
clever, active, confident, competent, serious, successful, others 
depend on her, intellectual, and practical. In all, a rather 
positive stereotype. As compared to Traditionals , Role-Innovators' 
self descriptions also tended to be more "unconventional", "rely 
on own opinions", "others depend on me", and "intellectual" but 
also less "successful". 

Using a more stringent criterion for defining the stereotype 
of the career woman, we tind that the following items received 75 
percent or better agreement among the respondents in attributing 
the characteristic to the Career Woman: agnostic, hard, deliberate, 
politically liberal, strong, relies on own opinion, unconventional, 
clever, active, tense, confident, competent, serious, successful, 
others depend on her, cold, intellectual, and practical. Each 
respondent was then assigned a score representing the degree to 
which her own description of herself coincided with the group's 
stereotype of the Career Woman. The difference between Innovators 
and Traditionals in their mean Stereotype score was not signifi- 
cant (see Table 11-21} . 

Separate factor analyses were also performed on the two sets 
of semantic differentials, and the results are presented in Tal le 
11-22. In the self-descriptions, the first fact« that emerges is 
a strongly sex-tvped cluster: the traits weightfu most heavily in 
this factor are "masculine", "insensitive", "cold", "unhappy", 
"interested in self", "closed", and "inartistic". (Most re- 
spondents described themselves as the opposite of these traits.) 
The second factor seems to relate to self reliance or depend- 
ability ; "strong", "others depand on me", "intellectual", 
"serious", and "deliberate". The third factor suggests an 
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Table 11-21. Career V^oman Steraotype Score, By 1967 Group, By 
197G Group. And Bv Future Group 



Career Vvoman 
Stereotype 

ScQ£e Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

1967 Group x 11.200 9.896 12.037 11.086 

S.D. 4.571 4.440 4.143 4.441 

N 50 *'.8 54 152 

1970 Group X 9.800 11.200 11.756 11.086 

S.D. 4.546 4.601 4.230 4.441 

N 45 25 82 152 

^1, 3-2 .4118 p .01 

Future Group x 10.212 11.179 11.773 11.086 

S.D. 4.771 4.930 3.999 4.441 

N 52 28 66 152 

t^ 3 = 1.9183 p<.05 
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Table 11-22. Factor Analysis Of Semantic Differential Descriptions 
Of Self And Of "Career Woman" 



Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 
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Tense* 


.41896 


.62875 


.15092 
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.03251 


-.20440 


Confident* 


-.13457 


-.38599 


.09230 
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.07358 
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CoitiDe t ent* 
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others Depend On 














Me/Har* 


.06640 


.21024 


.65980 


-.58644 


.07124 


.14544 


Cold* 


.69122 


.78761 


.08614 


-.04644 


-.01643 


-.22061 


Intellectual* 


-.14837 


-.10685 


.61439 


-.57678 


.02774 


.37891 


Practical* 


-.25033 


.21623 


.17463 


-.25159 


-.13508 


.3746d 


* Items on which 


there was 75% agreement or better as attributed 


to 


"Career Woman", 


and which 


therefore 


were used 


in calculating each 


Subiect's C.W. 


StereotVDe 


Score. 











Self Factor 4: Unhappy, Tense, Not Too Confident, Serious, A Dreamer 



C.Vv. Factor 4; Sensitive. Quiet, A Dreamer 

Self Factor 5: Plain, Not Too Competent, Not Too Successful 
C .Vv. Factor 5: Confxdert, Plain, Not Too Successful 
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autonomous belief system or life-stvle : "agnostic", "unconvention- 
al", "clever", "politically liberal", and "active". 



The first factor on the Career Woman Stereotype includes all 
the items that appear for the first factor of the self-description 
plus the following: "plain", "rigid", "hard", "not clever", 
"tense", and "serious". The second factor can also be character- 
ized as relating to self-reliance, and the third — rather weaker — 
factor also relates to autonomous beliefs/life-style. 

The prominence of a sex-typed standard for self-evaluation is 
notable. However, the stereotype of the career woman, contrary to 
expectations, is not just a negative rating on the sex-typed 
standard; it is generally positive, rather "heavy", and similar in 
many respects to the self-descriptions. This finding is similar 
to Rossi's that most women can admire a "pioneer" without aspiring 
to be one. 

College Experience: Role of Facultv 

From analyses of the data in the initial study, it appeared 
that faculty at the University played a somewhat positive but not 
very strong role in encouraging or raising the aspirations of the 
women in this study. However, those data were sparse and the 
present study sought to amplify our understanding of the role that 
faculty played. It also appeared that male members of the junior 
instructional staff (teaching fellows, lab instructors) may be 
more influential in this regard if the students' relationships 
with them are of a social (or romantic) nature as well as academic. 
In addition, some attempt was made to assess the extent to which 
these women perceived themselves as having received differential 
treatment during college because of their sex. The latter issues 
will be examined first. It should be born in mind that the Inno- 
vators, because more of them are in "masculine" subjects (like 
math and economics) will have had fewer women instructors than the 
Traditionals . 

The first item in this series deals with the perception that 
they have been subject to lower expectations because of being 
women, and the responses have been analyzed according to the sex 
of the person or persons having such expectations, by their 
academic position (or positions), and by their academic field (or 
fields) . The data are in Table II-23a-c. Almost three fourths 
of these women do not recall experiencing such lowered expectations 
on the part of faculty. Of those who do, nearly all name a male 
faculty member. The experience is more common among Innovators 
and Moderates than among Traditionals. For these two groups. 
Counselors and then Professors are most culpable, but about one- 
fourth of those so involved also name junior instructors. The 



Table II>23. Perception Of tj.minlshed Demands Made On Oneself Because 
Of Being A Viomau, By 1967 Group, A) By Sex Of Person, B) 
By Academic Position. And C) Bv Academic Fleldl 



Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 








A. Bv Sex Of Person(s) 
















Male 


12 


24.5 


14 


29.8 


10 


18.9 


36 


24.2 


Female 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.7 


Male, Female 


1 


2.0 


1 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


Sex Undetermined, 


















Or Person Responds 


















"No" To Question 




..73.5 


3i 




43 


91.1 


iio 


73.8 
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•* / 
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B. Bv Academic Position(8) 














Professor 


8 


Jo • 1 


7 


31.8 


4 


36.4 


19 




Counselors 


8 


Jo • 1 


9 


40.9 


2 


18.2 


19 




Jr. Instructor 




2 J .8 




27.? 


5 


45,4 


Ik 




Total Nbr. Mentions 


21 




22 


100.0 


11 


100.0 


54 




C. Bv Academic Field(a) 
















Math, Science 


(7) 




(9) 








22 


55.0 


Math 


1 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


1 


10.0 


3 


7.5 


Science, Gen. 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


Chemistry 


3 


21.4 


3 


18.8 


3 


30.0 


9 


22.5 


Geology 


0 


0.0 


1 


O.J 


U 




1 
1 


^ • 3 


Phys., Biophys. 


1 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.0 


Bio., Microbio. 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.3 


1 


10.0 


2 


5.0 


Botany 


2 


14.3 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


7.5 


Zoology 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


10.0 


1 


2.5 


Social Science 


13} 








(1) 




6 


15.0 


Economics 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


Pol. Science 


1 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.0 


Pay cho logy 


1 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


1 


10.0 


3 


7.5 


History 


0 


0.0 


2 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.0 


English 


1 


7.1 


2 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


7.5 


Journalism 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


Business Admin. 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


Education 


JL 


Q,Q 


-a 




-I 






2.5 


Total Nbr. Mentions 


12 


100.0 


16 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


36 





1 Only in the "A" part of this tab^e are the tabulated replies mutually 
exclusive. Tablea B and C may show more than one response for a given 
o person. 
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academic fields most guilty of this treatment are math and the 
sciences, and in particular faculty in Chemistry. More than half 
of the complaints are lodged in these fields. The social sciences 
have a considerably better record, registering only six complaints 
(15 percent of the total), and the humanities and professional 
fields appear comparatively blameless. 

A second question in the same vain, but also taking into 
account the student's own performance, asked "Did you ever have 
the feeling that your professors or junior instructors had certain 
expectations about your academic performance which you either 
exceeded or failed to meet?" The responses are presented in Tabic 
11-24 by criterion group and by academic position (professor or 
junior instructor) . Each respondent checked only one reply for 
each position. The modal perception of the professors, character- 
izing one fourth of the respondents, is that they didn't have any 
expectations regarding individual students' performances. This 
may be one of the hallmarks of the Multiversity. The next most 
frequent perception of professors was that "they were just satis- 
fied with my performance" (about a fifth of the women) . Dispari- 
ties between Professors' expectations and performance in either 
direction, are comparatively rare (seven percent exceeding expec- 
tations, ten percent falling short of expectations) . 

Some differences between the groups of respondents are worth 
noting. Innovators are most likely to feel their performance 
exceeded the expectations of both professors and instructors. Yet 
the modal response in this group is that they do not know what 
either professors (27 percent) or instructors (31 percent) expected 
of them, and these figures are higher than for either of the other 
groups. They are least likely to feel that professors and instruc- 
tors were "just satisfied" with their performance. The biggest 
difference in their perceptions of professors and of instructors 
expectations is that they are more likely to impute lack of 
expectations to professors than to instructors . Lest this be 
interpreted as greater familiarity with instructors, we may n6te 
again that the modal response to instructors is ignorance of their 
expectations. Neither of these items, then, reveal any particular 
affinity for or intimacy with junior instructors relative to 
professors . 

In a more positive vein, the next series of questic^is asks 
about persons who were particularly encouraging to the respondent, 
who had a special influence on them, what the nature of that 
influence was, and under what circumstances they had contact with 
such persons. Most of the women in each group did not receive any 
particular encouragement from any of the faculty at the University. 
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See Table II-25a. Of those who did, far the greatest number of 
mentions were of men. Given the sex-ratio in the faculty, this 
is understandable. Traditionals are much more likely to mention 
receiving encouragement from women or from women and men than are 
Innovators, Moderates' reports are intermediate between these two. 
Innovators, on the other hand, mention more men as having encour- 
aged them than do Traditionals. In terms of the academic positions 
of the persons who encouraged them (Table II-25b), the rank order 
of frequency of mentions puts professors first and then junior 
instructors in all three groups. Although laboratory instructors 
rank next for Innovators, they are outranked by Critic Teachers 
for both Moderates and Traditionals. Least frequently mentioned 
are Clinical Instructors, and these primarily by Traditionals. If 
we look at the proportion of women included in the number of 
mentions by academic position, the ratios reflect precisely where 
in the University faculty women are to be found: they are heavily 
represented in the Moderates' and Traditionals' mentions of Critic 
Teachers and Clinical Instructors, and in the Innovators' mentions 
of Laboratory Instructors. Women constitute 39 percent of the 
Traditionals' mentions of professorial encouragers, but less than 
ten percent of the Innovators' or Moderates'. In the latter two 
groups, women are more likely to be mentioned as Junior Instructors 
who encouraged them. 

A very similar pattern with respect both to sex and academic 
position appears in Table II-26a-b which shows responses to the 
question "Did any faculty have a special influence on you?" The 
representation of women faculty in this table is even smaller than 
in the previous one. These data are not necessarily in conflict 
with thf data in Table II-3, but do suggest that women do find 
female role-models inspirational figures outside of the University. 

Although greater contact with faculty is generally assumed to 
increase the value that students get from the teacher-, -tudent 
relationship, previous data did not show this to be the case for 
contacts with professors. The pattern of contact with junior 
instructors, however, seemed to indicate that a somewhat steady 
(perhaps romantic) relationship was facilitative of Innovative 
aspirations. To pursue this possibility further, respondents were 
asked about their non-classroom contacts with the person who par- 
ticularly encouraged them. The data are in Table 11-27. Only six 
%iomen report dating such a person, bMt twenty-four "inf luencers" 
attended the same parties as the respondent and eighteen influ- 
encers were at the same non-academic functions of a university 
organization as the respondent. Seven influencers became personal 
friends of the respondent. However, the typical response to this 
question is that there was no contact with the person in other 
than class-related contexts and it is even more true with respect 
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to the women than the men. The women influencers were much less 
likely to have purely social convacts with the respondents than 
the men influencers, and also less likely to become personal 
friends. These results do suggest that to some extent the hetero- 
sexual relationship did provide more opportunities for a broader 
range and greater frequency of contact. 

When the question of influence is further narrowed to the one 
person who had the most significant influence on the respondent, 
the pattern with respect to sex and academic position remains the 
same. These data are in Table 11-28. Male professors rank first, 
then male junior instructors, then female critic teachers, female 
professors and clinical instructors, then female junior instructors 
and male critic teachers. Innovators mention only professors and 
junior instructors, who are overwhelmingly male; Traditionals 
mention persons in all ranks, and more women including professors. 

In stating the nature of the influence of the most significant 
person. Innovators were most likely to say that they aroused or 
increased their interest in a subject which became their major 
concern, thus referring to an intellectual influence primarily. 
Their next most typical responses were that the person gave them 
confidence in their own academic ability, or raised their level 
of aspiration, thus referring to strongly motivational influence. 
But both of these latter two responses were more typical of the 
Moderates and Traditionals. These data are in Table 11-29. The 
presence of more women in the faculties now dominated by men would 
surely provide more of the motivational inspiration women need to 
transcend the sex-barriers in the educational as well as occupa- 
tional world. 
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Table 11-28. Person Whose Influence Was Most Significant, By 1967 
Group. Sex Of Influencer. And Academic Position 



Sex And 

Academic 

PQgj.t^on 



Innovator 
N % 



1967 Group 
Moderate Traditional 



N 



Total 
N 2L 



Professor 



Male 
Fema le 



22 
2 



61.1 
5.6 



24 
0 



61.5 
0.0 



17 
4 



45.9 
10.8 



63 56.3 
6 5.4 



Jr. Instructor 



Male 
Female 



10 
2 



27.8 
5.6 



9 
1 



23 .1 
2.6 



2 
1 



5.4 
2.7 



21 18.8 
4 3.6 



Clinical Instr. 



Female 



0.0 



2.6 



13.5 



6 5.4 



Critic Teacher 



Male 
Female 



Total 
Percent 



0 0.0 

36 100.0 
32.1 



2 5.1 

39 100.0 
34.8 



2 5.4 
_6 16,^ 
37 100.0 
33.0 



4 3.6 
7.1 



112 100.0 



x2s:27. 29137 df«12 p<.01 
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Table 11-29. Nature Of Influence By Faculty Person Whose Influence 
Was Most SjLqnlficant . Bv 1967 Group 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
Nature Of Ijifluence N % N % N % N % 

Aroused Or Increased 
My Interest In A 
Subject Which Became 
My Major Concern; 
Opened My Eyes To 

Social Problems 14 37.8 6 15.0 4 10.8 24 21.1 

Gave Me A New Way Of 
Looking At Certain 
Academic Subjects; 
Taught Me To Think 

In An Adult Framework 0 0.0 2 5.0 2 5.4 4 3.5 

Gave Me Certain 
Valuable Skills For 
Dealing With My 

Subject Matter 1 2.7 1 2.5 2 5.4 4 3.5 

Gave Me Confidence In 

My Academic Ability 9 24.3 12 30.0 14 37.8 35 30.7 

Introduced Me To Ways 
I Could Combine Diff . 
Interests Or Pursue 
An Interest I Thought 

Was Impractical 2 5.4 1 2.5 0 0.0 3 2.6 

Raised My Level Of 

Aspiration 8 21.6 13 32.5 10 27.0 31 27.2 

Inspired Me To Work 

Up To My Fullest Cap. 3 8.1 2 5.0 3 8.1 8 7.0 

Inspiration By Own 
Lifestyle; Opened My 
Min4 Made Me Start 

Questioning 0 0.0 2 5.0 0 0.0 2 1.8 

Negative Influence 0.0 1 2.5 2 5.4 3 2 .6 

Total 37 100.0 40 lOO.O 37 100.0 114 100.0 

Percent 32.5 35.1 32.5 100.0 
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CH^.PTER III 



Post-Graduation Experience 



This chapter reports the axperiences of these women in the 
first three years following their graduation from college. The 
four major areas to be examined are post-graduation studies, work, 
marriage, and family formation. We b^gin with a general descrip- 
tion of their present activities. 

The first question Interviewees were asked and the second 
question on the Questionnaire (afl:er an identification question), 
was "What is your present major activity? That is, what takes 
most of your time right now, or what are you doing that is most 
important to you?" Tht response to this question is referred to 
as Present (Major) Activiw^ and was analyzed in sevaral ways: 
whether she was working, studying, or full-time housewife? by 
content of field employed in or studying; and by sex-ratio U970 
Role-Innovation Score) . These data are presented in Tables III- 
1 through 4. 

Half of the woman are working full-time, slightly over one 
fifth are full-time housewives, one sixth are studying full-time, 
less than one tenth are working part-time, and five are engaged 
in ether activities (such as meditation, travelling, "nothing", 
etc.). A larger proportion of the Innovators are studying full- 
time (three times as many Traditionals) an«3 Tiaditionais are mors 
likely than Innovators to be working full-time. One f'^urth of the 
Moderates and one fifth of the Innovators and Traditionals are now 
mothers and full-time housewives. Most of the women who were 
studying part-time were also working full-time and were classifies 
that way. Only mothers with very young children were staying home, 
and these account for all the housewives. 

Of the non-housewives, most of the women are working or 
studying in the humanities, librarianship« and the social sciences, 
in that order. Life sciences (including the health professions), 
and education (and education administration) come in third in 
frequency, followed by law-business-government, then math, and 
then physical science ^the latter accounting for only one re- 
spondent) . This distribution is fairly similar to the distribution 
of faculties' low expectations for performance by academic field 
(in Table 11-23), thus providing evidence for either remarkable 
foresight on the part of faculty, or for a familiar circle of 
causality known as the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
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Table lll-l. Present Ma lor Activity By 1967 Grouo 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 





N 


% . 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


VKorking Pull-time 


22 


44.0 


22 


46.0 


32 


59.2 


76 


50.0 


V(orking Part-time 


3 


6.0 


5 


10.4 


5 


9.3 


13 


8.5 


Studying Full-time 


14 


26,0 


7 


14.5 


4 


7.4 


25 


16.5 


Housewife 


9 


18.0 


13 


27.0 


11 


20.4 


33 


21.7 


Other 


-2 


4,0 


-1 




_2 


3.7 




3.3 




50 


100.0 


48 


100.0 


54 


100.0 


152 


100.0 




x2= 


12.30826 




10 n.s 


• 









Table III -2. Field Of Present Ma lor Activity. By 1967 Group 

1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

N % N % N % N % 

Housewife lo 10.0 12 25.0 11 20.0 33 21.6 

Educ. & Ed. Admin. 1 4 13 18 11.8 

Humanities « 

Librarian 3 14 14 31 21.0 

Life Science & 

Health Professions 9 1 9 19 12.4 

Social Science 11 10 6 27 17.7 

Law, Business, 

Government 8 4 1 13 8.5 

Math 5 2 0 7 4.6 



Physical Science 1 0 0 1 



0.6 



ERIC 



Nothing -2. -1. 3 1.9 

Total 50 48 54 152 ToO.O 

x2a43. 59135 p<.001 df»16 
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TteDU III-3. 1967 Group, By 1970 Group 



1967 Group 
Innovator 

N 
7. 

N 
7. 



Moderate 



Traditional 

N 



Innovator 
N 7. 



29 

58.0 



12 

25.0 



7.4 



64.4 



26.7 



8.9 



Total N 45 100.0 



1970 Group 



Moderate 

N 7. 



6 

12.0 



24.0 



11 

22.9 



44.0 



8 



14.8 



32.0 



25 100.0 



Traditional 

N 7. 



15 

30.0 



25 

52.1 



42 



77.8 



82 



18.3 



30. •> 



51.2 



Total 



50 

100.0 
48 

100.0 
54 

100.0 



100.0 152 



35.88899 df^ 4 p / .001 
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Table III -4. Selected Characteris tics Of Respondents Present Situation 



Selected 
Characteristics 


Innovator 
N % 


Moderate 
N % 


Traditional 
N % 


Total 
N % 


Marital Status 
















Married 
Not Married, 
Engaged « Or 
Going Steady 


28 
13 


56 
26 


30 
8 


63 
17 


35 
'12 


65 
22 


93 61 
33 22 


Mother^/HouRfiw4 v«»R 


10 


20 


12 


25 


11 


20 


33 22 


Emo loved Now 


32 


64 


36 


75 


45 


83 


113 74 


Avg. Nbr. Jobs Held 
Since Graduation 


3.46 




3.34 




3.83 




3.54 


Talcing Courses Now 


17 


34 


12 


25 


12 


22 


41 27 


Avfl. Birth Interval 
In Months (EvoliiH^ng 

Interrupted Preg- 
nancies) 


22.90 


mos . 


22.08 


mos . 


21.81 


mos . 
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Vvhen the 1970 Role-Innovation Score is grouped into the same 
three intervals as for the initial Role-Innovation measure, and 
the two distributions plotted against each other, we find the 
association between the two scores highly significant, although 
there is also a general trend toward more Traditional activity. 
The greatest shift occurs in the Moderate group, more than half of 
whom are now Traditionals , and one quarter of whom are now engaged 
in Innovative activity. The least shifting has taken place among 
the Traditionals, 78 per :ent of whom remair in their original 
classification (vhich includes housewives) . Two thirds of the 
remaining Traditionals are now Moderates, (engaged in activity 
where 31 to 49 percent of the parsons are women), and the rest are 
now engaged in Innovative activity. Among the Innovators, the 
greatest slippage is into the Traditional category, accounting for 
30 percent of the original group. Two thirds of th^se parsons are 
now housewife-mothers. Only twelve percent (six persons) are now 
Moderates. The bulk of the Innovators, however, remain Innovators, 
accounting for 58 percent of this group. 

A majority of each group (about 60 percent) are now married, 
and only one fifth to one fourth of each group are not attached at 
all (that is, neither married, engaged, nor going steady). Sixty- 
four percent of the Innovators and eighty-three percent of the 
Traditionals are employed, the average number of Jobs held since 
graduation is 3.5. Twenty-reven percent of the women pre talcing 
courses now, most of the Innovators going full-time, whereas most 
of the Traditionals are not. Each of the mothers have had only 
one child so far, with only three women beginning their second 
pregnancy. The interval between marriage and the first birth 
(First Birth Interval) was not significantly different between 
the groups (though Innovators waited slightly longer) , the average 
being about twenty-two months . 

Post-B.A. Education 

The educational accomplishments of the women beyond the B.A. 
degree are shown in Tables III-5 and III-6. Tw>:> Innovators have 
completed a Ph.D. and a law degree, elaven more have completed 
Master's degrees. One Traditional has completed the D.Ed, degree, 
sixteen have completed Master's degrees, and three have completed 
teaching certificates. Twenty-one of the Moderates have completed 
Master's degrees, and one a teaching certificate. Many more 
degrees, however, are in progress in each group. Most of the 
people working on doctorates, either in liberal arts or education, 
are Innovators, and so are all of the women who are working toward 
the M.D., D.D.S., or J.D. (Doctorate of Jurisprudence, formerly 
identified as the LLB degree). Most of the Master's degrees in 
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Table III-5. Degraas Completed By 1967 Group 



PhD, D.Lit. 
LLB, J.D. 
D.Ed. 

MA, MS, MBA, MAT 

Teaching Certif. 

Total 



Table III-6. Studies In Progress. Bv 1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional 



PhD, D.Lit. 


12 


6 


2 


MD, DDS 


4 


0 


0 


LLB, J.D. 


2 


0 


0 


D.Bd. 


5 


1 


0 


MA, MS, MBA, MAT 


5 


14 


17 


Taking Courses But 
Not Interested In 
Degree 


7 


12 


9 


Not Presently 
Engaged In Any 
Studies 


15 


14 


14 


Teaching Certif. 

Total 


-0. 
50 


JL 
48 


-J. 
54 




Moderate Traditional 



21 16 



-ii -I «1 

13 22 20 



58 
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progress « on the otner hand, are among the Moderates and Tradition- 
als, and so are all (three) of the teaching certificates. In 
addition, a number of people in each group are taking courses 
without working toward a degree of any kind. Most of these are 
Moderates . Some of the women working on degrees are not presently 
enrolled for courses. Only twenty-eight percent of the sample are 
not presently engaged in studies of any kind. 

The women were also asked to list all the post-B.A. studies 
they had done, whether completed or not, and this information 
appears in Tablas III-7 and 7a, classified according to whether 
these were in graduate school, professional school, busines*" 
school, or other. As in our previous findings with respect to 
diversity of fields, these data indicate a greater diversity of 
post-B.A. educational experience among Innovators. The preponder- 
ance of their experience, however, has been in graduate school, 
whereas for Traditlonals most of it has been in other institutions . 

Using the sex-ratio measure of the kinds of studies the women 
have done, we find a strong relationship between their most recent 
studies and the kinds of graduate work they said they wanted to do 
in 1967 (r=.62, p/.OOl) . Of the twenty women who have been in 
more than one Graduate Field, three initially went into more Inno- 
vative Fields than they planned to in 1967, 15 initially went into 
more Traditional Fields, and for two women there was no difference. 
The data in Table III-8 are arranged by criterion group (1967) and 
the grouped sex-ratio scores for the graduate field in which they 
did their most recent work. As a check on the correspondence 
between the sex-ratio figures for the graduate field which were 
derived from national statistics and the women's own experience of 
the proportion women in her classes, we asked her to estimate this 
figure for the most recent classes she took. The Pearson corre- 
lation between the two figures is .63, indicating that the national 
statistics we were using were a fairly good estimate of the Inno- 
vativeness of the woman's own experience. The national statistics 
were preferred to the women's personal estimates because of their 
greater reliability over time and across subjects. The same 
comparison was made for work experience. The women's estimates 
are presented by group in Tables III-9 and 9a. 

Further comparisons of the sex-ratio index for all the 
education and occupation variables are presented in Table III-IO 
which presents them in correlation form, and Table III-ll which 
presents them in terms of average scores for each of the groups . 
The following variables are included. "Occupation 1" was the 
occupation given by the woman in 1967 as the one she was most 
likely to go into and is the one used to classify her as Innovator, 
Moderate or Traditional. "Occupation 2" was the one she was next 
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Table III-7. Nature Of Further Studies Since 1967. By 1967 Group 



Innovator 



1967 Group 
Moderate Traditional 



Total 





M 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Graduate School 


14 


41.2 


20 


48.8 


10 


25.6 


44 


Graduate And 
Professional School 


3 


8.8 


1 


2.4 


2 


5.1 


6 


Graduate And Other 


3 


8.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


Professional School 


8 


23 .5 


12 


29.3 


22 


56.4 


42 


Professional And 
Business School 


0 


0 .0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2 ft 


1 
X 


Professional And 
Other 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.9 


1 


2 .6 


3 


Business School 


2 


5,9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


Other 

Total 


__4 
34 
x2. 


.U.8 
100.0 
26.84471 


_6 
41 
dfs 


14,^ __l 
100.0 39 
14 p<.025 


7,7 
100.0 


114 



Table III -7a. Graduate School Versus All Other Further Studies, 

By 1967 Group 



Graduate School 
All Other 



Total 



Innovator 
N % 



14 

34 



1967 Group 
Moderate Traditional 
N % N % 



20 58.8 21 51.2 12 30.8 



22 
41 



21 
39 



Total 
N 

53 
114 
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Table III-9. Percent Vvomen In One's Classes, By 1967 Group 



Percent Women 
In One's 
CUssei 

<5% 


Innovator 
10 


Moderate 
0 


Traditional 
0 


T9t^a; 
10 


6-1556 


5 


3 


0 


8 


16-30% 


8 


3 


2 


13 


31-40% 


5 


8 


1 


14 


About 50% 


2 


6 


11 


19 


> 50% 
Total 


_4 
34 


11 

39 


24 
38 


47 

111 



x^=56. 49536 df=10 p<.001 



Table III-9a. Table III- 9 Dichotomized Into More Or Less Than Half 

^"roie^s"*" ^967 Group 

Ciaaaea' Inn<?V9t9y Mgderat^e Traditional Total 

Less Than 

50% 28 14 3 45 

50% Or More ^ 21 11 6^ 

Total 34 39 38 111 

x2=41.798 df=2 p<.001 
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most likely to go into at that time. "Preferred Occupation 1967" 
was tl e occupation named as the one preferred by women who felt 
that 'Occupation 1" was really a compromise with what they would 
like to do. "Undergraduate Major" was the woman's major dur-i.Tj the 
senior year of college. "First Graduate Field 1967" is the field 
given by the woman in 1967 as the one she was most likely to go 
into. "Present Major Activity" has been described. "First 
Graduate Field 1970" is the area in which the woman did her first 
graduate work after completing the B.A. "Preferred Graduate Field 
1970" was the area named as the one preferred by women who felt 
that "First Graduate Field 1970" was really a compromise with what 
they would really like, to study; "Last Graduate Field 1970" is the 
area in which she did her most recent (or continuing) graduate 
studies. "Future Graduate Field" is the area in which women who 
are not presently in school would like to study when and if they 
can do so. "First Job" is the one she took or had i' mediately 
after graduating. "Last Job" is her most recent C resent) Job. 
*' Previous Occupational Goal'* is the one dropped by .len who 
report having changed their goals since leaving coiege. "New 
Occupational Goal" is the one to 'vhich they now aspire if they 
changed goals since leaving college. 

The strongest relationships are between Previous Occupational 
Goal 1970, and both Preferred Graduate Field 1970 and First 
Graduate Field 1970 on the one hand, and between Preferred 
Graduate Field 1970 and botl' New Occupational Goal 1970 and First 
Job 1970, on the oth'^r hand. Thus, both prior and present edu- 
cational and occupational goals are closely related to each o^;her. 
Furthermore, First Job 1970 may be one of the typical reasons for 
changing occupational goals. Several women felt they had lucked 
into jobs which became careers for them. Future Graduate Field 
1970, Preferred Graduate Field 1970 and New Occupational Goal 1970 
are highly related for women nOw now in school. Present Major 
Activity 1970 is most highly correlated with First Graduate Field 
1967 which is highly correlated with Last Graduate Field 1970, 
thus indicating reasonably strong perseverance in Role-Innovation, 
as does the strong relationship between Preferred Graduate Field 
1970 and First Graduate field 1967. Occupation 1 1967 is most 
strongly correlated with Ij'irst Graduate Field 1967 and Last 
Graduate Field 1970. All these data tend to show reasonable con- 
sistency in lev3l of aspiration over time and between educational 
and occupational goals. 

The same inferences can be made from the mean sex-ratio 
scores of all these variables in Table III-ll, where the most 
dominant feature is that Innovators always have higher mean scores 
than Traditionals or Moderates. The differences tend to be 
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greater for the 1967 variables than for the more racent data> and 
least for the 1970 education variables. 

Discrimination 

V/omen in each group have experienced difficultiea in planning 
or pursuing further education because of their sex. Most of these 
experiences vere by Innovators, whereas Tradltionals experienced 
the least difficulties. One sixth of the entire sample reported 
such experiences and almost one third of the Innovators. These 
data are in Table III-12. Positive responses to this question 
correlated .30 with the sex-ratio in the Graduate Field, and .33 
with the estimated sex-ratio in the respondents' classes. 

The kinds of difficulties encountered Incluue outright 
discrimination in academic admissions, strong generalized dis- 
couragement from faculty, financial aid and job placement dis- 
crimination, as well as role conflict (two persons) and difficul- 
ties caused by husband's location and career (two persons). A 
summarized presentation of these data is in Table III-13. State- 
ments classified as "strong general difficulties" referred to 
reveral of the following: attitudes of faculty, discouragement on 
admissions, others' belief that women show less stamina, the ex- 
perience that women aren't taken seriously, "male classmates in 
physics were reluctant to accept me as ar equal", "I had to assure 
the school that I would finish, yet was put on the bottom of the 
list and rejected in spite of my record", "the head of the Depart- 
ment thinks women belong in the home". Statements classified as 
"mild general difficulties" were stated in a more mild way and 
referred to one of the following: attitudes of a faculty member, 
or of "an advisor who warned that it would be difficult to get 
married in medical school, and wasn't this what I wanted?", etc. 
Statements about difficulties with admissioris inc?.uded "I was told 
it would help if I were black and male", and being told that 
"women would drop out more quickly", that there was a quota 
system, etc. Statements about role conflict referred to the many 
aspects of a woman's role (home, social, and financial responsi- 
bilities), and that time limits for completion of degrees were 
harder on women. One person anticipated having difficulties in 
the future because the Department she wanted admission to had a 
reputation for being hard on women. 

A later question asked the respondent whether she thought that 
woman in general have specinl difficulties in pursuing further 
education and if so, to check as many of the fixed alternatives 
provided as she thought applieit), This question, both bscauAK q( 
its more generalized rafiV^nt and its provision of responie 
categories elicited substantinUy hl^()\er levels of r«partcic| 
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Table III-12. Incidence Of Personal Experience With Difficulties 

In Pursuing Further Education. By 3 967 Group 



Innovator 
N % 

Yes 15 60 

% (30.0) 
No 3i 
50 

x2=10. 43831 



1967 
Moderate 
N % 

6 24 
(12.5) 
42 
48 

df=»2 p^.Ol 



Group 

Traditional 
N % 

4 16 
(7.4) 

54 



Total 
N % 

25 100.0 

127 
152 



Table III-13. Mnds Of Difficulties Personally Experienced In 

Further Education. By 1967 Group 



Gen. Difficulties? 
Strong Statement 



1967 Group 
Innovator Moderate Traditicnal 



.1 



Total 



Gen. Difficulties; 
Mild Statement 

Admissions Only 

Admissions And 
Financing 

Fellowships, Job 
Placements For 
Summer 

Conflict Vvith Many 
Aspects Of Vvomen's 
Role 



1 

0 



4 
7 



Husband's Location 
A|id Career 



-1 
15 



As Perc3ntage Of Nbr. 
In Each Group Vvho Have 
Been In (Or Tried) Post- 36.6% 
O BA Sbudies (of 41) 
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-a 
6 



12.5% 
(of 48) 

J38 



4 



8.7% 
(of 46) 



JL 
2*) 



difficulties than did the questions dealing with personal ex- 
perience alone. The next question asked whether the respondent 
herself knew of women who had had such experience, and sixty-nine 
responded "yes." These data are in Tables III-14 and 15. 

An Index of Discrimination Awareness in Education was con- 
structed using the responses to four questions. The first 
question asks whether the respondent has experienced any diffi- 
culties in planning or pursuing her post-B.A. studies (Tfible III- 
12) , the second asks whether she thinks women in general have such 
difficulties because of their sex, and the third asks whether she 
personally knows of persons who have had such difficulties. The 
fourth item in the Index picks up only those kinds of difficulties 
personally experienced (Table III-13) which are of a discriminatory 
nature (rather than having to do with role conflict, husband, etc.) . 
Each woman's score on this Index was computed and the group 
averages are presented in Table III-16. The relationships remain 
the same. 

Respondents were also asked whether they felt they had had 
any advantages in planning or pursuing post-B.A. studies because 
of being a woman. One hundred thirty-four women said "No" and 
sixteen said "Yes." Two of these women (both Role-Innovators) 
referred to "sex appeal." Other reasons given referred to the 
value of uniqueness, special recruitment and scholarships for 
women, husbands* support, help from male students in the lab, free- 
dom from the draft, not being competitive, receiving more social 
invitations, and having entre to the field via a feminine field, 
C^ot into French through being governess to a French family"). 
These data are in Table III-17. 

They were also asked whether they thought women in general 
have special advantages in pursuing further education. Thirty- 
eight did think so, 25 thought only in women's fields, and 88 said 
"No" . Only sixteen of the thirty-eight women who thought women 
had advantages personally knew women who had used them. Finally, 
they were asked whether they felt the advantages outweigh the 
difficulties or vice-versa. Twenty-seven women felt the difficul- 
ties were greater than the advantages, seven felt the opposite was 
true, and seventeen women thought they balanced out. The general- 
ized beliefs that both special difficulties and special advantages 
in education accrue to women because of their sex are more wide- 
spread than the women's own personal experiences or that of her 
acquaintances warrant. 
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Table III-16. Average Discrimination Scores By 1967 Group 



Discriir.ination: Education 

5? 

S.D. 
N 



Work 



S.D, 



General 
X 

S.D. 

N 



Innovator 



2.940 
2.736 
50 



1967 Group 

2 3 
Moderate Traditional 



2.333 
2.234 
48 



1.574 
1.733 
54 



tl, 3=3 . 0362 p<.005 t2, 3=1.9108 p<.05 



3.340 
1.757 

50 



3.042 
1.443 
48 



2.130 
1.530 
54 



10.440 
4.464 

50 



9.2:3 
3.732 
48 



7.389 
3.764 
54 



Total 



2.263 
2.315 
152 



2.816 
1.657 
152 



3=3.7185 p<.001 t2^3=3.0593 p<.005 



8.974 
4.172 

153 



ti^3=3.7421 p<.001 t2^3=2.4520 p<.01 
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Table III-17. Kinds Of Advantages Personally Experienced In 

Further Education. B y 1967 Group 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

Being Competent 

And Female 0 0 11 

Unusualness Of Being 
Female In i*lale-domi- 
nated Situations; 
Special Recruitment For 
Viomen; Received Special 
Schol«rt'6hip For »»omen 

Only 10 2 3 

More Social Invitations 1 0 0 1 

Have Entre Via Female 

Field 0 1 0 1 

Less Pressure To 

Finish Degree 0 10 1 

Not Competitive 1 0 0 1 

Sex Appeal 2 0 0 2 

Husband's Support; Men 

Are Helpful 1 1 0 2 

Not Subject To Draft 0 0 11 

Total 6 3 4 13 



105 



76 
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Post-B.A. Work experience 



Three fourths of the women in the study are working and have 
held an average of 3.5 jobs. In general, their present occupations 
are very simi ar to what they said in 1967 they wanted to do. A 
side-by-side comparison of the specific occupations at each time 
and for each group is presented in Table 111-18. Many of the jobs 
listed by students refer to part-time o' summer jobs. The jobs 
most frequently mentioned by 1967 Innovators are technician, 
graduate or research assistants, and computer programmer or 
systems analyst. The jobs most frequently mentioned by 1967 
Moderates are graduate assistant, secondary school teacher, ele- 
mentary school teacher, and editor or reporter. The jobs most 
frequently mentioned by 1967 Traditionais are elementary school 
teacher, nurse, secondary school teacher, medical or dental tech- 
nician, and secretary. The mean number of jobs they have held is 
no^ 'i^sxv different. 

Discrimination 

A similar series of questions regarding difficulties ex- 
perienced because of being a woman were asked regarding work 
experience as were asked about education. One third of the 
sample reported having such difficulties, half of them Role-Inno- 
vators. The data are in Table III-19. The proportions on both 
questions are considerably higher than was true for educational' 
difficulties (Table III-12) . In fact, all the groups experienced 
greater difficulties in working than in studying. 

The most frequently cited protlem was discrimination in salary, 
mentioned by 35 percent of the women, again half of them Innovators. 
Other complaints were that: less qualified men got the jobs they 
wanted; women were not accepted into trainee programs, one had to 
start as secretary, scepticism about hiring a young or married 
woman because assumed to be temporary, men were less willing to 
deal with women in authority, harrassment by degrading questions, 
whole categories of jobs reserved for men only, quotas on the 
number of women permitted into a job category, lack of part-time 
jobs and child care, and general discrimination through innuendo 
and bad manners (like being left out of meetings). Non-disc** Imi- 
nation difficulties included women's own internal barriers ( ne 
mention) and physical limitations (one mention) . These data are 
in Table III-20. 

A later question asked the respondent whether she thought 
that women in general have special difficulties ii the work world 
because of being wrmen, and if so, to check as many of the fixed 
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Table III-20. Kinds 0£ Difficulties Personally Experienced 

In Viork. By 1967 Group 



1967 Groop 

Total 







Moderate 




N 




Less Qualified Men Got 
Job I Wanted 


1 


1 


1 


3 


6.1 


Money Discrimination 


11 


3 


3 


17 


34.8 


Program 


0 


2 


1 


3 


6.1 


deep uxcxdIu 


o 




o 
u 


A 
H 


Q 0 
O • ^ 


In Authority 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4.1 


narassmenu oy 
Degrading Questions 


1 


2 


1 


4 


8.2 


Vihole Category Of Jobs 
Keserveu ror nen 


c 
0 


n 
u 


1 
1 


O 




Quotas For Vsomen 


0 


1. 


1 


2 


4.1 


Lack Of Part-time Jobs 
And Child Care 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2.0 


General Discrimination 


2 


3 


0 


5 


10.2 


Internal Barriers 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


Physical Limitations 

Total 
Percent 


-a 

24 

49.0 


17 

34.7 


-a 

8 

16.3 


Jl 

49 


?.9 
100.0 



119 



84 

ERIC 



t 



alternatives provided as she thought applied. Again, this question 
elicited substantially higher levels of perceived difficulties than 
did the questions dealing with personal experience only. The next 
question again asked whether the respondent herself knew of women 
who had had such experiences, and one hundred responded "yes". 
These data are in Tables III-21 and 22. 

An Index of Discrimination Awareness in Work was constructed 
using responses to the four questions which parallel those used in 
the Index of Discrimination Awareness in Education: 1) whether the 
respondent has experienced any job related difficulties because of 
being a woman, 2) whether she thinks women in general have such 
difficulties because of theii: sex, 3) whether she personally knows 
of persons who have had such difficulties, and 4) those kinds of 
personal difficulties encountered which are clearly discriminatory 
in nature. Each woman's score on this Index was computed and the 
group averages are presented in Table III-16. Again, the relation- 
ships remain the same as for personal experience whether it is with 
education or jobs: I;>novators experience the most and Traditionals 
the least, and everyone's score is higher for work difficulties 
than for educational difficulties. 

The respondents were also asked whether they felt they had 
had any special advantages "in getting the jobs you want, or in 
getting raises or promotions, or participating in any activities 
which generally go along with your job, because of being a woman?" 
One hundred thirty women said "No", and twenty-two said "Yes". 
The nature of these advantages is shown in Table III-23 by Group. 
If we exclude those wno f»2lt being female was an advantage only 
in women's fields, we are left with twelve responses indicating 
femaleri ss is an asset in the work world, or only seven percent of 
the sample. Evan th-o of these dealt with the "exploitability" of 
Women workers. 

They wera also asked whether they thought that women in 
q^ney^X have special advantages in the work world because of being 
women. Twenty-eight thought they did, thirty-nine thought this 
was true only in women's occupations, and eighty-five said "no". 
Finally, they were also asked whether they felt the advantages 
outweigh the difficulties or vice-versa. Forty-three women felt 
the difficulties outweigh the advantages, three thought the 
opposite was true, and fourteen thought that they balance out. 
As with the questions on discrimination in education, the general- 
ized beliefs that both special advantages and special difficulties 
in work accrue to women because of their sex are more widespread 
than the women's own personal experience or that of her acquaint- 
ances warrant. However, the difference between experience and 
belief is smaller in the area of work than of education. 
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Table III-22. Personal Knowledge Of Women Who Have Had 

Difficulties In Working. By 1967 Group 



Innovator 
N % 



1967 Group 
Moderate Traditional 
N % N % 



Total 



Yes 



38 86.6 



35 



74.5 27 50.9 



100 
68.5% 



No 

Total 



_a 13,4 

46 100.0 



11 
47 



25.5 



100.0 

x2=12. 58896 df«2 p<.005 



26 
53 



100. 0 
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Table III-23. Kinds Of Advantages Persona/.ly Experienced In 

Work. Bv 1967 Group 

1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Tp^a^ 

Competence Plus 
Being Female Was 

An Advantage 0 10 1 



In Women's 
Fields Only 



10 



Interpersonal 
Relations Are 
Better 

Exploitable 



Ingratiating 
Personality 

Feminine Charms 



1 
1 



Not Expected To 
Move Up 



Threat To Quit 
More Believable 

Total 



6 



10 



_1 
22 



88 
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The last question asking for the respondents' own difficulties 
presented a number of response alternatives dealing with various 
kinds of difficulties, and asked her to check which ones she felt 
had kept her from getting either the Jobs or the training she 
wanted. There were sixteen response items including "Nothing has 
kept me from getting the jobs or training I wanted." Forty-two 
women (28 percent) felt that nothing had kept them from either 
Jobs or training they wanted. 

It is interesting that in spite of the general belief that 
women face substantial difficulties in working and studying which 
are not subject to their control, on this final, summary question 
two of the three most frequent problems are attributed to the 
woman herself: "indecision or hesitation on my part" and "I felt 
unsure of my ability to do it." The third most frequently men- 
tioned problem is discrimination based on sex or sex and marital 
status. These data are in Table III-24. 

Finally, almost the entire sample agreed that women with 
children have special difficulties "in pursuing studies or in 
working because of having children which a man with children, or 
a man or woman without children, would not have". The major 
difficulties reported were her special obligations to the child, 
not having enough time, inadequate child care arrangements, an^ 
psychological conflict. Furthermore, two thirds of the respond- 
ents knew women who were having these difficulties. There was 
less agreement that married women have special difficulties in 
pursuing studies or working aside from those connected with 
havihg children. Still, almost two thirds of the sample thought 
this was true, and two thirds of these women knew other women who 
were having such difficulties. The major difficulties here were 
substantially the same: responsibilities, time pressures, and 
husbands (their demands, their lack of help or support, their 
anxiety about competition with their wives, and the assumption 
that their requirements take priority) . All the mothers believed 
that -nothers have special difficulties both in trying to work or 
go to school which non-parents do not have (Table III-25) , but 
the women who are unattached or Just going steady are more likely 
than those married or engaged to believe that married women have 
special difficulties carrying out these activities (Table III-26) . 

A third Index, Awareness of General Discrimination, included 
all the items in the other two indices (Awareness of Work Discrimi- 
nation and Awareness of Education Discrimination) plus the last 
four items dealing with difficulties that married women and 
mothers have, and how many of the difficulties mentioned in each 
case refer to discrimination per se. The average scores for each 
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Table III-24. Incidence Of Various Obstacles Vvhich Prevented Respondents 

From Getting The Jobs Or Training They Wanted. By 1967 Groi 





Kept Me 
From Jobs 
I Wanted 


Kept Me 

From 
Training 
I Want^ed 


Number 

of 
Persons 


Financial obstacles 


11 


27 


36 


Indecision or hesitation on my part 


34 


49 


65 


Took the wrong courses in college 


19 


13 


25 


The necessary courses weren't 
available 


5 


12* 


15 


My grades in college weren't 
good enough 


2 


5 


7 


Certain persons discouraged me 


5 


15 


18 


I had the qualifications but 
needed some encouragement 


12 


?0 


26 


I felt unsure of my ability to do it 


22 


22 


39 


Anti -nepotism rules: in University 

in Government 
in Business 


2 
1 
3 


0 
1 
0 


2 
1 
3 


Discrimination other than on sex 


4 


1 


5 


Discrimination against women* 
engaged women 


27** 


7 


31 


I didn't try hard enough 




12 


22 


Other 


12 


6 


15 


Nothing has kept me from the jobs 
or training I wanted 


53 


56 


67 



ERIC 



* Seven of these persons are Traditionals* threa are Moderates* 

suggesting that these women might have benefited from a vocational 
rather than a liberal arts program. 
11 Innovators* 10 Moderates* 6 Traditionals 
*** 8 Innovators* 6 Moderates* 3 Tradi^igjj^ls 
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Table III-25. "Do Mothers Have Special Difficulties In Working Or 

Studying? " By Maternity And Marital Status 



Married Women Never Married 
Mothers w/o Children Women Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


?6 


Yes 


22 


100.0 


5 


83.3 


116 


94.3 


143 


94.7 


No 

Total 


22 


0.0 
100.0 


6 


.16.7 
100.0 


123^ 


5.7 
100.0 


151 


5.3 

100.0 



Table III-26. "Do Married Women Have Special Difficulties In Working 

Or Studying?". Bv Ma rital Status 



Married Engaged Going Steady Unattached Total 

_N 2L_ N % N % N % N % 

Yes 55 59.1 5 55.6 12 70.6 22 68.8 94 62.3 

No la _4 44.4 ^ 29.4 la 31.3 57 37.7 

Total 93 100.0 9 100.0 17 100.0 32 100.0 151 100.0 
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of the groups on tliis Index is also presented in Table III-16, 
Again Innovators so: re highest on this measure and Traditionals 
lowest. In addition, the differences between the groups are 
larger on the more inclusive measure. 

Career Commitment 

In the initial study, commitment to one's career was strongly 
related to Role-Innovation. The questions used to assess commit- 
ment included the respondent's rating of her career in terms of 
its "importance in your life after graduation", and her expec- 
tations of working after marriage, working after having children, 
and how soon she would return to work or studies after having 
children. An index which combines these items does not correlate 
with any of the 1970 sex-ratio measures of work or studies . 

The last three questions were repeated in the follow-up study, 
and the first question was replaced with the following: "To what 
extant ir the following statement true of you? 'I want and intend 
to have a career; my husband will have to take that for granted 
and adjust accordingly,'" to which the respondent indicated how 
true the statement was of herself. This measure correlates only 
moderately with the 1967 Role-Innovation Score (r=.23) and with 
the respondent's present Role-Innovation Score (rs,29) . The dis- 
tribution of the criterion groups' responses are in Table III-27. 

There is not much correspondence between the 1967 and 1970 
responses to the question of whether the woman intends to work 
after having children. The reason is that an overwhelming 
majority now say that they will do sj, whatever their response was 
in 1967. These data are in Table III-28. This is as true for 
those who already have children — some of whom have already re- 
turned to work — as for the rest (see Taoles 111-41 and 42) • 

There is a strong association between the 1967 and 1970 
responses to the question of how soon the respondent would return 
to work after having children, though there is a general shift 
toward preferring earlier resumption of work. The same is true 
for mothers, and for them the shift is even stronger, thus lower- 
ing the overall degree of association between the two measures. 
Whereas among the non -mothers 67 percent would now return to work 
sooner and 13 percent would return later than said they would in 
1967, among the mothers these figures are 74 percent and 5 percent. 
About one fifth of both groups have not shifted in either di- 
rection. This might mean that the expected pleasures of staying 
home to care for a small child had been overestimated. The data 
are in Table III-29. The 1970 responses to this questiorf^orre- 
late moderately well with the sex-ratio in the respondents' 
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Table III-27. "I Vxant And Intand To Have A Career..." (1970), 

By 1967 Group 



1967 GrouD 




very iruc 


wot very True 
MOW /^u 1 rue 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


32 




50 




% 


64.0 


36.0 


,^.00.0 


Moderate 


N 


27 


21 


48 




% 


56.4 


43.6 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


22 


32 


54 




% 


4p,8 


59,2 


IPQ.Q 


Total 




81 


71 


152 


Percent 


53.3 


46.7 


100.0 



Table III-28. Respondent's Intention In 1967 And In 1970 

To Work After Having Children 

1967 



1,970 


Yes 


Uncertain 


Np 


TptaV 


Percent 


Have Returned 


2 


1 


2 


5 


3.3 


Yes 


62 


32 


18 


112 


74.7 


Uncertain 


9 


9 


7 


25 


16.7 


No 

Total 


_2 

75 


_4 

46 


_2 
29 


8 

150 


5.3 
100.0 


Percent 


50.0 


30.7 


19.3 


100.0 
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Table III-29. Timing Of Return To ViorV. After Children As Intended 

In 1967 And In 1970. For Mother^ And Non-Mothers 



1967 



1970 



n 
U 




1 

L 




1 


1 




1 


1 




1 








1 




Z 


i. 


(1) 




2 


(2) 




4 

i;) 


J 








•» 


(i 

(1) 




3 

(1) 


4 


1 




4 


3 


11 

(3) 


3 


9 


5 




1 


1 


1 


15 
(3) 


8 

(1) 


6 

(3) 


6 












3 


8 

(2) 


7 










4 


1 

(1) 


4 



* (In Parentheses) 



TQt^al 
125 
(19) 



Non -Mothers : Ganuna 
1967 X 
1970 X 



Mothers: 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Doss 
Vvhen 
Vvhen 
When 
When 
When 
When 
Soon 



Ganuna 
1967 X 
1970 3? 



.34883 

4.04 

5.24 

.52174 

4.21 

5.68 



84 (67.2%) 

16 (12.8%) 

25 (20.0%) 

14 (73.6%) 

1 (5.3%) 

4 (21.1%) 



Want To 
Want To 
Haven ' t 



Return Sooner 
Return Later 
Changed 



want To Return Sooner 
Want To Return Later 
Haven' t Changed 



not exp3ct to work after having children, 
the children leave home, 
the children go to college, 
the children go into high school, 
the children go into junior high school, 
the children go into kindergarten or 1st grade, 
the children go into nursery school, 
after the children are born. 
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Present Major Activity (r=.27) but not with any of the other 1970 
sex-ratio measures (of occupation or graduate field) . This 
suggests that most of the relationship does derive from those now 
classified as housewives but who hope for an early return to non- 
domestic activity. The responses to this question according to 
criterion group are in Table III -30. Role-Innovators still tend 
to want to return to work or studies sooner than the others, as 
they did in 1967. 



Marriage 



In 1967, almost everyone wanted to get married, and to do so 
within four ^aars of graduation. Innovators wanted to wait some- 
what longer than the other women. In 1970, sixty-one percent of 
the women are married, another six percent are engaged, and eleven 
percent are "going steady". The latter term was in several cases 
c-i euphemism for living together. Being "attached" in any of these 
ways is slightly less common among the Innovators, most common 
among the Moderates, but the association between group classifi- 
cation and marital status is not statistically significant. The 
data are in Table III-31. Much more predictive of the timing of 
marriage is their earlier statement about when they wanted to 
marry. These women thus appear to exercise significant positive 
control over this highly critical area of their lives. (This 
appears to be less true of the timing of their first pregnancy.) 
The data are in Table III-32. For the women who are not married, 
present desires to marry are unrelated to what they said ;in 1967, 
but this change in desire could be either the cause or tho result 
of their preisent status. 

There was some evidence in the initial study that women 
tended to pick male friends whose attitudes toward women vorking 
were consistent with their own aspirations. There was aljo, 
however, some indication that the women tended to overer.1.imate 
the extent to which men object, at least overtly, to wives having 
careers. On the other hand, we have also seen that many of the 
women perceive husbands as a major source of wives' difficulties 
in tho pursuit of a career. It v>as, unfortunately, not possible 
to question the husbands of these women directly. We did, how- 
ever, ask the women about their husband's (fiance's, boyfriends, 
etc.'. attitudes toward their working, and towards different kinds 
of work they might do. In response to the question "How io you 
think your husband (fiance, boyfriend) would feel about your 
having a career?" half of the women say he would like it (about 
equally so in each of the criterion groups), less than forty 
percent think he would be fairly neutral, and only tan women say 
he would be against it (nine of them Traditionals or Moderates) . 




Tabl? III-30. Timing Of Return To Vvork After Children. By 1967 Group 











1 QA7 f^r*i^nn 
A, / wxoup 












I 


2 


3 








Innovator 


irl\J\A 9^ €1 U 


Traditional Total 


Will Rtturn To Work: 












7 . 


Soon Aftar Birth 




21 


1 5 


11 


44 


6. 


Nursery School 




7 


Q 


5 


21 


5. 


Kindergartan/lst Gr 




14 


15 


2.3 


52 


4. 


Jr High School 




2 




7 


11 


3. 


High School 




5 


2 


3 


10 


2 . 


College 




0 


1 


3 


4 


1. 


Leave Home 




0 


1 


n 

V 


1 


0 . 


Never 






_1, 




4 




Total 




50 


A 'X 
HO 








X « 


5.640 


5.350 


4.907 


5.429 




Nursery School or soontr 


t 


•1, 3=2 .3086 


p<.025 










2d 


n 


16 






Kind«rg«rttn or lattr 




21 




m 






Total 




50 


43 


54 










:^-7.838 df-2 p<.025 
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These data are in Table III-33. There is some trend in this Table 
for the Innovators to have more favorable mates, and the relation- 
ship is even stronger when the unmartied women are excluded — as in 
Table III-34. This reinforces the common assumption that women 
are more selective in their choice of husbands than of boyfriends, 
and furthermore, that this attitude is one component of the basis 
of selection. The difficulties would seem to stem, then, less 
from men's explicit ideology about whether wives should have 
careers, but more from the implicit assumptions which shape the 
day-to-day expectations that husbands have of their wives. There 
was also no relationship between the Career Woman Stereotype Score 
(the extent to v/hich the woman's self-description is like the 
Stereotype) and her man's attitude toward her having a career. 

The relationship between marital status, husband's attitude 
and actual changes in Role-Innovation will be discussed in a later 
section . 

Motherhood 

If marriage brings about significant changes in a woman's 
life, it is even more true cf having children. This is because 
the new obligations and responsibilities that come with motherhood 
have fewer if any reciprocal obligations from the new role-partner 
(the baby) or the old one (the father) , and therefore few comple- 
mentary rights and privileges. One of the few new privileges is 
the socially approved right to withdraw from the labor force, or 
from training leading to work. It is therefore important to 
examine how thesa women anticipated maternity and how it actually 
affected them. 

In 1967 all of these women wanted to have children, and almost 
all of them wanted at least two children. In answer to the 
question "If you do want to have children, how many would you like 
to have?", the responses averaged to 3.47, a rather high figure 
for a collegj-educated population. Yet, av^n at that time, 1967 
Role-Innovators and Moderates wanted significantly fewer children 
than Traditionals , and Role-Innovators wanted to start their 
families significantly later than either Moderates or Traditionals. 
They were more likely to expect to work after marriage, after 
having children, and to return to work sooner after having had 
children . 

Each of these questions was repeated in the follow-up study 
and the group differences remain significant and in the same 
direction. There is, however, an overall decline in the number of 
children now wanted, to an average of 2.38 children. This is a 
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very significant decline from previoun desires and is welcome news 
to those concerned abort population growth. See Table III -3 5. 
Out of 124 women for whom both 1967 and 1970 data on this question 
are available, sixty-two percent want fewer children now than they 
did before, thirty-four percent want the same, and four percent 
want more. See Table III-36. Out of eighteen mothers who answered 
this question in 1967 and 1970, seven now want fewer children, ten 
want the same as before, and one person wants one more than she 
wanted before. See Table III-37. The statistics for Table III-37 
show that individual stability in rank order of number children 
wanted is quite significant. The Tau B correlation is .41. When 
we asXed how many children they think they will actually have 
(expected number), the average drops further, to 2.29 children. 
See Table III-38. A comparison of the expected and ideal number 
of children can be used to suggest the extent to which a person 
feels she controls a major aspect of her life. In general, 
studies of comparable socio-economic standing tend to indicate a 
fairly high degree of control over this area of behavior, and 
ideal-expected discrepancies tend to be small. This is the case 
here as well, though there wera discrepancies in both directions. 
Table III -39 shows the number and percent of women in each Group 
whose expected number of children is less than, the same as, and 
more than their ideal number. For almost two thirds of each 
Group, there is no discrepancy. Another quarter expect to have 
fewer than their ideal, and many are planning to adopt children. 
Only seven percent feel they will have more than they really want. 
The group differences are negligible. 

A possible source of the ideal-expected discrepancy could be 
the husband's desires. These data are presented for married 
women only in Table III-40. Here the husbands' desires follow the 
pattern of their wives', with husbands of Innovators wanting sig- 
nificantly fewer children than husbands of Moderates or Tradition- 
als and fewer even than their wives want. 

An interesting comparison exists between mothers and non- 
mothers on the repeated question of whether they will work after 
having children and how soon would they do so. Although more of 
the mothers than the non-mo ^rs initially said they would not 
work or were uncertain whether they would, we now find that a 
high'jr proportion of them have either already returned to work or 
say that they will do so, than the non-mothers; and a much smaller 
proportion of the mothers are now uncertain whether they will 
return to work. In both samples, the proportions saying they will 
return has increased and the proportion saying no or that they are 
uncertain has decreased. See Tables III-41 and 42. 
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Table III-35. Ideal Number Of Children Vvanted In 1970. By 1967 Group 



1967 Group 





1 


2 


3 






Innovator 


Noderape 


Traditional 


A_ A 

Tg^al, 


0 


2 


2 


1 


mm 

5 


i 




2 


1 


6 


2 


34 


23 


25 


82 


3 


7 


9 


13 


29 


4 


3 


8 


13 


24 


5 






.1 


2 


Total 


49 


45 


54 


148 


5? 


2.12 


2.49 


2.72 


2.38 



tj^ 2 = ^*521 p<.05 t^ 3=3.384 p<.001 



2 Or 

Less 39 79.6% 27 60.0% 27 50.0% 93 

3 Or 

More 12. IS. 27 

49 45 54 148 

x2=9.852 df=2 p<.01 
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Table III-36. 


Ideal Number Of Children Wanted In 1967 


And 


In 1970 


In 1967 


0 


1 


Ideal 
2 


Number In 
3 


1970 
4 


5 


Total 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


18 


1 


0 


0 


19 


3 


1 


2 


23 


11 


3 


0 


40 


4 


1 


2 


23 


8 


12 


1 


47 


5 


0 


0 


5 


4 


7 


1 


-11 


Total 


3 


4 


69 


24 


22 


2 


124 



Want More: 5 (4.1%) 

Want Less: 77 (62.0%) 

Want The Same: 42 (33.9%) 

(100.0%) 

Tau B=. 33440 
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Table III-37. Ideal Number Of Children V^anted In 1967 And 

In J,970. For Mol^hprg nr^ 



Ideal Number . Vvanted 
In lQft7 

3 

3-4 
4 

Total 



Ideal Number Wanted In 1970 
2 3 



3 
0 
3 



1 
1 
1 



6 3 



4 




Total 


1 


0 


5 


2 


P 


3 


2 


0 


6 


3 
8 


1 
1 


4 
18 



Want More: 
Want Less: 
Want The Same: 



1 (5.6%) 

7 (38.9%) 

10 (55.5%) 
(100.0%) 



Tau B=. 40765 
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Table 111-38. Expected Number Of Children (1970). By 1967 Group 



Expactad 

Number 

Children 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 



1967 Group 



Innovator 



27 



12 



__0 
46 
2 .07 
.7344 



2 3 
Moderate Traditional 



26 



11 



JL 
41 
2.32 
.7792 



tj^ 3=2.7404 p<.005 
tj^ 2 = ^*^5 p<.05 



24 
17 
5 

49 

2.49 
.7595 



Total 

3 

9 
77 
40 

6 

1_ 

136 
2.29 
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Table III-39. Discrepancy Between Expected And Ideal Number 

Of Children (1970). By 1967 Group 



Expected Number Is: 



Less Then 
Ideal 



Same As 
Ideal 



More Than 
Ideal 



Total 



1967 Group 


N 


?6 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


Innovator 


12 


26.1 


30 


65.2 


4 


8.7 


46 


100.0 


Moderate 


12 


29.3 


26 


63 .4 


3 


7.3 


41 


100.0 


Traditional 


li 




32 


65,3 


_3 


6,1 


49 




Total 


38 


28.0 


88 


64.7 


10 


7.4 


136 


100.0 



Table III-40. Average Number Of Children Husbands Ideally 

Vtant (1970), By 1967 Group 



1. Innovators' Husbands 

2 . Moderates ' Husbands 

3 . Traditionals ' Husbands 



Mean 


S.D. 


N 


2.03 


.9579 


26 


2.59 


1.1366 


27 


2.93 


1.5119 


31 



ti^2* 1.9015 p<.05 
tj^ 3=2.5817 p<.01 
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Table III -41. Respondent's Intention In 1967 And In 1970 To Vvork 

After Having Children. For Non-Mothers Only 



Expectation Expectation In 1970 Total 



In 1967 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


N 


% 


Yes 


56 


9 


2 


67 


51.9 


Uncertain 


27 


8 


4 


39 


30.3 


No 


16 


_6 


_i 


23 


17.8 


Total 


99 


23 


7 


129 




Percent 


76.8 


17.8 


5.4 




100.0 



Table 111-42. Respondent's Intention In 1967 And In 1970 To Viork 

After Having Children. For Mothers Only 



Expectation In 1970 



Expectation 
In 1967 

Yes 

Uncertain 



No 



Total 
Percent 



I Have 
Already 
Returned 



5 

23 .8 



Yes Uncertain 



_2 
13 

61.9 



2 
9.5 



No 

0 

0 

_1 
1 

4.8 



Total 
N % 

8 38.1 

7 33.3 

JB 28.6 
21 

100.0 
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Since having children does mark such an important transition 
point in a woman's life, and tends to strongly influence her other 
options and priorities, it is important to look at the desirer] and 
actual timing of the first birth itself. Desired timing of first 
birth is shown separately for wives and unmarried women in Tables 
III-43 and 44. Among the unmarried women, theri is no overall 
shift in these p]ans. Slightly over one third want their first 
child later, while slightly less than one third want their first 
child sooner. Among wives, howevar, twenty-nine percent have 
already had children within the period they had specified in 1967. 
Of the remaining 65 wives, only eighteen percent want their first 
child later, thirty-seven percent want children sooner, and forty- 
five percent have not changed their desired timing. Comparing 
these data to the unmarried women, it appears that marriage does 
trigger fertility desires, ind delaying marriage would result in 
later first births. 

The first birth interval is a term used by demographers to 
denote the amount of time in months, between date of marriage and 
date of first birth. This is our only measure of actual fertility 
behavior in this sample, since only three women are in their second 
pregnancy (all of these wanted more than three children in 1967) . 
Twenty-nine women in this sample have been pregnant. Of these, 
two miscarried, four had abortions, and one infant died. Thus 
there are twenty-two mothers in the sample with one living child 
each. The distribution of the first birth interval by group is 
shown in Table III-45 and a summary of pregnancy experiences is 
given in Table III-46. 

A comparison between the expectations and behavior of the 
married and engaged women in Table III-47 includes women who are 
pregnant (for whom the first birth interval is calculated on the 
basis of expected due date) . "Open Interval" indicates no 
pregnancy to date. Of thirty-eight women for whom a first birth 
interval is thus calculated almost half are having or have had a 
baby earlier than they said they wanted in 1967. For not quite 
one fifth the first birth ii? later than they wanted, and for the 
remaining third the timing is roughly what they wanted in 1967. 
Moreover, there is no relationship between the timing desired in 
1967 and the actual timing of the first birth relative to date of 
marriage. Neither do tne Groups differ in the size of the inter- 
val between graduation and first birth, as shown in Table III-48. 

A separate question asked aach woman who had been pregnant 
to indicate whether they felt the timing of that pregnancy was 
"Very Poor", "Earlier than Expected", "Just Right", or "Overdue". 
It is possible even an unexpected event to have minimal 
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Table III-45. Interval Between Marriage And First Birth 

("First Birth Interval"). By 19b7 Group 

First Birth Interval 



1967 Group 




Less Than 
9 mos. 


9-12 
mos. 


13-24 
mos . 


25-36 
mos . 


37+ 
mos . 


Open 
Interval 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


3 


0 


4 


4 


1 


20 


32 


Row 


% 


9.4 


0.0 


12.5 


12.5 


3.1 


62.5 


31.7 


Moderate 


M 


5 


1 


5 


3 


0 


19 


33 


Row 


% 


15.1 


3.0 


15.2 


9.1 


0 


57.6 


32.7 


Traditional 


N 


3 


1 


3 


4 


1 


24 


36 


Row 


% 


8,4 


2,8 


9.4 


i;.2 


2,8 


66,7 


35.6 


Total 




11 


2 


12 


11 


2 


63 


101 


Percent 


10.9 


2.0 


11.9 


10.9 


2.0 


62.4 


100.0 
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psychological costs. The responses to this question, as shown in 
Table III-49 suggest that the most distress on account of too 
early pregnancy, was experienced by the Moderates. 

Another set of relationships with desirability of the timing 
of the first pregnancy looks at the question of whether the re- 
spondent reported feeling that there was a conflict between her 
plans for a marriage and having a career. Such a conflict might 
result from too early pregnancy even when there was no conflict 
before, or it might represent a behavioral resolution to the 
conflict by putting the pursuit of a carear temporarily out of 
reach. The question about Conflict was asked in 1967 and in 1970. 
The responses are shown according to desirability of the timing of 
the first pregnancy in Tables III-50 and 51. There are several 
interesting aspects of these tables and of the comparison between 
them . 

Only two persons in 1967 said that they did not want to marry 
at all, both have been pregnant and both feel the timing was bad. 
Over half of the parous women (i.e., women who have been pragnant) 
reported fueling no conflict over wanting both a career and 
marriage in 1967, but of these two thirds now say that the preg- 
nancy was too early. As a group, those who admitted feeling 
conflict in 1967 now report the least distress over the timing of 
the pregnancy. These who didn't want a career in 1967 are most 
likely to feel their pregnancy was "earlier than expected." 

In Table III-51 the proportion of these women reporting no 
conflict has dropped from 58 percent to 31 percent and the pro- 
portion reporting conflict has doubled from 15.4 percent to 30.8 
percent, and so has the proportion saying that they do not want 
to have a career (from 19.2 percent to 34,6 percent). Of the 
seventeen women feeling their first pregnancy came too early, 29 
percent now report feeling conflict as compared to 6 percent re- 
porting conflict in 1967. Although the total number of cases 
involved is small, it seems quite clear that the ons3t of preg- 
nancy, particularly if it is earlier than expected, increases 
women's experienced conflict between being married and having a 
career. It should be emphasized too, that respondents were not 
constrained by an externally imposed definition of "career", but 
wer<2 free to conceive of it in their own terms, thus permitting 
them to reduce some of the conflict by defining one of the terms 
(probably "career") idiosyncratically . 

Consistent with the above, open-ended responses to the 
question of how motherhood > as changed feelings about working 
or studying indicate that almost half of the changes are in the 
direction of decreasing the desire to work or study, and another 
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Table 111-50. Desirability Of The Timing Of The First 

Pregnancy. By Conflict Felt In 1967 



Marrjf:*. 3-Career 
Con flict In 1967 

Want Both, 
No Conflict 



Very 
Poor 
_N 2L 



Timing 



Earlier 

Than 
Expected 

_N % 



Just 
Right 
J %_ 



Overdue 
N % 



Total 
N % 



3 20.0 7 46.7 4 26.7 1 6.7 15 57.7 



Yes, Conflict 



0.0 1 25.0 3 75.0 0 0.0 



15.4 



Don't Want 
Career 



0 0.0 4 80.0 1 20.0 0 0.0 5 19.2 



Don't Want 
To Marry 

Total 



50.0 _1 50.Q _0 0.0 __g fi^ _2 7.7 
4 15.4 13 50.0 8 30.8 1 3.8 26 100.0 



Table III-51. Desirability Of The Timing Of The First 

Pregnancy. By Conflict Felt In 1970 



Marriage-Career 
Conflict In 1970 

Want Both, 
No Conflict 



Very 
Poor 
_N 2L 



Timing 



Earlier 

Than 
Expected 
_N 2L 



2 25.0 5 62.5 



Just 
Right 
N % 



0.0 



Overdue 
N % 



Total 

N % 



1 12.5 8 30.8 



Yes, Conflict 



2 25.0 3 37.5 3 37.5 



0.0 8 



30.8 



No Career 



0.0 



4 44.4 5 55.6 



0.0 



34.6 



No Marriage 

Total 



_a Q,^ -1 iPQtC 0 0.0 ^ 0.0 _i 3.8 
4 15.4 13 50.0 8 30.8 1 3 .8 26 100.0 
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quarter .^xparience greater difficulty in working or studying. 
Twenty-nine percent of those experiencing a change of feeling 
report an increase in desire or a greater ease in working or 
studying. Seven of the parous women report no change in t>ieir 
feelings about working or studyiiig. These data are presented in 
Tables III-52 and 52a by Group. 

One aspect of family formation over which there is no control, 
yet about which people often have rather strong preferences, is 
the sex of one's offspring. Partly because of these preferences 
the prospect of acquiring control over the sex of the conceptus 
raises questions of enormous ethical and practical implications. 
Such preferences are also some part of the decision by some 
parents to have another child. It was expected that in this 
college-educated sample such preferences for girls or boys would 
not be large. However, the data in Table III -53 show that the 
traditional preference for boys is still significant for these 
respondents and their husbands. There are also interesting 
differences between the Groups in their sex preferences for their 
children. Although the majority of each Group and of their 
husbands is for "at least one of each" or "an equal number of 
each" sex, when a preference is expressed it is always greater for 
boys than for girls, in each Group and for each Group's husbands. 
However, the most "egalitarian" group (most frequently expressing 
no preference) are the Role-Innovators, they are also least likely 
to prefer boys, and show the least difference in the proportion 
preferring boys and those preferring girls. However, their 
husbands (and those of Moderates) are the most likely to prefer 
boys and the husbands of Traditionals are the most likely to prefer 
girls. The Traditional women themselves are the least likely to 
prefer girls. These contrasts raise fascinating speculations 
about the psychodynamics of gender preference for children, but 
these are left to the ingenuity of the reader. 

Attitudes Related to Family Formation and the Vvomen's Movement 

In discussing the discrepancy between ideal and expected 
number of children, it was mentioned that some respondents were 
already planning to adopt children to complete their desired 
family size. In response to the fixed-choice question "How do you 
feel about adopting children?", only two women said that they 
would not adopt under any circumstances. The modal response for 
the Traditionals was "I would adopt only if I could not have any 
of my own", whereas the modal response for tha Moderates and 
Innovators was "I would like to adopt in order to have the number 
(or sex) I want because I do not want to bear them all myself". 
Seven women preferred to adopt rather than to bear children, most 
of them Innovators. These results are consistent with all the 
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Table III-52. Vxhether Motherhood Changed Feelings About 

Viorkinq Or Studying, By 1967 Group 

1967 Group 





Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 


Yes N 


5 


7 


5 


17 


% 


83.3 


70.0 


62.5 


70.8 


No N 


1 


3 


3 


7 


% 


3,6,7 


30.9 


30.0 


29.2 


Total 


6 


10 


8 


24 


Percent 


100. 


100. 


100. 


100, 



Table III-52a. Nature Of Change In Feelings About Working Or 

Studying. Resulting From Motherhood. By 1967 Group 

1967 Group 







Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 


Less 












Desire 


N 


1 


4 


3 


8 




% 


20.0 


57 .1 


60.0 


47.1 


More 












Desire 


N 


3 


1 


0 


4 




% 


60.0 


14.3 


0.0 


23 .5 


Easier 


N 


0 


1 


0 


1 




% 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


5.9 


Harder 


N 


1 


1 


2 


4 




% 


20.0 


14,3 


40.0 


23 .5 


Total 


5 


7 


5 


17 






100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 
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other findings indicating a greater investment in the traditional 
female role by Traditionals as compared to the other women. The 
data are In Table III-54. 

The second question relating to family formation asked "How 
do you feel about abortion?" On this question a majority of each 
group felt that abortion should be available to any woman on 
demand. Another third approximately of each group felt "It is a 
medical and personal decision to be made by a woman and her doctor, 
not to be ragulated by law". Having the decision made by a 
committee of doctors was the most unpopular alternative as a de- 
cision-making method, being endorsed by only one person. Although 
the Group differences are small, thei Innovators appear again to 
have somewhat more liberal attitudes on this question. The data 
are in Table III-55. 

The abortion issue has been publicized, advocated, and 
brought to a ne\.' stage of public policy largely through the 
efforts of the Women's Movement. These follow-up data were 
collected at the time when the Movement was just beginning to get 
some national attention and quite frequently, "bad press". We 
asked these women to place their attitude towr.rd the Movement by 
indicating which of three positions was most similar to their own. 
The question read as follows: "Now we'd like to ask you how you 
feel about these organizations, which have some things in coinmon 
and some differences. All of the groups in this movement want 
child-care centers, changes in the law regarding abortion, and 
equal pay for equal work". 

1) Some of the organizations want all laws about abortion 
repealed; a new family structure or none at all; abolition of all 
forms of discrimination against women; doing away with Mother's 
Day and beauty contests among other practices which they feel 
glorify and exploit an image of women as sex objects and consumers; 
and they want to arouse and educate women on these issues. They 
emphasize replacing the present economic and political system with 
a socialist system in which men as well as women should be frej to 
choose the roles they want. These groups employ the tactic of 
demonstration as well as disruption. 

2) Some of the other organizations also share most of these 
goals: repeal of all abortion laws; equal opportunities for women 
in employment, education, politics, and religion; freedom of 
choice of roles for men and women; complete de-sexigration of 
public facilities like hatz, restaurants, and hotels; anl a less 
stereotyped image of women in the mass media. These groups 
emphasize the opening up of previously male-dominated spheres to 
women, rather th?n transformation of the total system, an'3 their 
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Table III -54. "How Do You Feel About Adopting Children?", 

By 1967 Group 



1967 Group 
Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



1. I would not adopt under N 
any circumstances. % 



1 

2.0 



0 

0.0 



1 

1.9 



2 

1.3 



2. I would only if I could N 10 
not have any of my own. % 20.0 

3. I would, to have the 
number (or sex) I want 

if I couldn't have N 12 

them all myself. % 24.0 



16 

33.3 



9 

18.8 



23 

42.6 



13 

24.1 



49 
32.2 



34 

22.4 



4. I would like to, to 

have the number (or sex) 
I want because I do not 
want to bear them all 
myself. 



N 
% 



14 

28.0 



18 

37.5 



10 

18.5 



42 

27.6 



5. I would prefer to adopt 
rather than to bear N 
children. % 



4 

8.0 



2 

4.2 



1 

1.9 



7 

4.6 



Other 



N 

% 

Total 



X = 



9 

50 
100.0 
2.66 



3 



48 
100.0 
2.94 



6 

11.1 
54 

100.0 
2.43 



18 

11.8 
152 
100.0 
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Table III-55. "How Do You Feel About Abortion?". Bv 1967 Gro up 



1967 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



1. All abortions are 

immoral and should No 1 o 1 



be illegal. % o.O 2.1 0.0 



ERIC 



Total 



121 

165 



0.7 



2. Only grounds for 
abortion should be 
rape, incest, or 

danger to life of N 0 4 3 7 

nkother. % 0.0 8.3 5.6 4.6 

3. Lav^ful regulation 
is necessary, but 
there should be 
more grounds for 
aboxtion than most 

present state laws N 2 1 4 7 

provide. % 4.0 2.1 7.4 4.6 

4. Committee of 
doctors should 

decide individual NO 0 1 1 

cases. % 0.0 0.0 1.9 0.7 

5. It's a medical and 
personal decision 
to be made by 
woman and her Dr., 

not to be regu- N 18 15 17 50 

.Idted by law. % 36.0 31.3 31.5 32.9 

6. A woman has the 
right to decide 
what happens to 
her own body. She 
should be able to 
get it if she 
wants it. 



N 


30 


27 


29 


86 


% 


60.0 


56.3 


53.7 


56.6 


N 


50 


48 


54 


152 


X 


5.52 


5.19 


5.20 





tactic?; include legal action in court, writing campaigns and 
demonstrations (but not disruption.) 

3) A third kind of organization is interested only in reform 
(not repeal) of abortion laws, equa]. pay for equal work (but not 
opening all occupations and roles to iT>en and women alike), and 
child-care centers. The only tactic they endorse is persuasion 
of men through traditionally feminine means. 

"Which of the three kinds of organizations, if any, do you 
feel bept represents your fealings (first, second, or third)?" 
Kany respondents, especially those completing the mail question- 
naire, chose to rank order all three alternatives. The responses 
are given in Table III -56 by Group. They follow the same pattern 
as on the other attitude items: The Innovators somewhat more 
radical, th« Traditionals somewhat more conservative. However, 
the overwhelming choice in each group as best representing their 
own attitudes is the moderate position number two. Unfortunately, 
we did not ask these questions in the original study, in 1967, so 
that we cannot tell whether these differences are larger or smaller 
than they would have been then. Indeed, these differentiations 
were hardly discernible then. There were other attitude questions 
dealing in a very mild and general way with acceptance or rejection 
of traditionility in sex-role expectations, and these showed 
similar small but consistent differences between the Groups in the 
same direction, the Role-Innovators being somewhat more liberal, 
the Traditionals somewhat more conservative (Tangri, 1969) . 
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Table 111-56. "Vvhich Point Of Viaw Within The Women's Movement 

Best Represents Your Attitude?". By 1967 Group 



1967 Group 







Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 






9 


10 


12 


31 






V io .o; 


(21.7) 


(2 5.0) 


(21. B) 






29.0 


32.3 


38.7 


100.0 




m 


■J r> 
oO 


3 1 


36 


97 






(62.5) 


(67.4) 


(75.0) 


(68 .3) 




% 


30.9 


32.0 


37.1 


100.0 


Radical 


N 


9 


5 


0 


14 






(18.8) 


(10.9) 


(0.0) 


(9.0) 




% 


64.3 


35.7 


0.0 








48 


46 


48 


142 






(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 






2.0 


1.9 


1.7 






x2 


=9.61556 df 


=4 p<.05 
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PART TWO 

ANALYSES OF FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RESPONDENTS' 
ROLE-INNOVATION IN 1970 
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CHAPTER IV 

Factors Associated with RQ le-Innovational Activities In 1970 



The extent to which the women in this study would in fact 
carry out or pursue the aspirations they had in 1967, and the 
reasons they were or were not doing so, was a .najor interest in 
the present study. The first part of the last Chapter (Chapter 
III) and the dozen or so tables referred to there, .describe i-he 
nature of the respondents* activities in 1970 in terms of worV, 
education, and the Innovativeness of these activities as compared 
to their aspirations in 1967. All of these data indicated that 
there had been a shift toward more traditional activities, though 
in many cases this was a temporary shift, and that in general the 
modal pattern was to remain within the broad limits of the 
original goal. The purpose of the present Chapter is to identify 
those factors which are associated with Role-Innovation in 1970, 
with particular attention to those which are different from the 
factors associated with aspirations in 1967 (as presented in 
Chapter II) . Therefore, the data presented in this Chapter are 
organized around the Role-Iniiovativeness of the woman's present 
major activity. The trichotomized distribution of this score is 
referred to as the 1970 Group. The cut-off points used in the 
tr-.chotomization are the same as for the 1967 Groups. 

Table IV-1 gives the nature of the present major activity for 
each of the 1970 Groups. Less than half of the 1970 Innovators 
and Traditionals are working full time as compared to thrra 
fourths of the Moderates. The most frequent activity among the 
1970 Innovators is studying full time. Thirty-seven percent of 
the Traditionals list housewife as their present major activity as 
compared to four percent of the other two groups . The women who 
put housewife plus something else as their present major activity 
were classified by the innovativeness of the other activity, thus 
two of these women were classified as Innovators and one as 
Moderate, 

Marriana 

The two female role prescriptions which have the most dampen- 
ing effect on women's aspirations are that marriage and child- 
rearing have higher priorities than any other activity which a 
woman might engage in. These are the role-prescriptions which 
create conflict for the woman who wants to be a good wife and 
mother but also a good student or worker. The degree to which 
this conflict is expressed by women engaged in different activities 
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Table lV-1. Present Maior Activity By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



Activity 


M 


% 


N 




N 




N 


% 


Viorking Full-time 


19 


42.3 


19 


76.0 


38 


46.3 


76 


50.0 


Vvorking Part-time 


3 


6.7 


2 


8.0 


8 


9.7 


13 


8.6 


Studying Full-time* 


20 


44.4 


3 


12.0 


3 


3.7 


26 


17.1 


Housewife Or Housewife 


















Plus Other Activity 


2 


4.4 


1 


4.0 


30 


36.6 


33 


21.7 


Other 




2,2 




O.P 


_3 


3.7 


4 


2.6 


Total 


45 


100.0 


24 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


152 


100.0 



*Vvomen who were studying part-time listed tome other activity as 
their major one. 
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at present is shown in Table IV-2 . There is a clear positive 
relationship between Innovativaness of present activity and feeling 
conflict betwesan wanting a career and being married. 

The actual impact of marriage on Role-Innovation is shown in 
Table IV-3. Within each of the original criterion groups, marri-JiJ 
women's present activity is less Innovative than that of the 
single women. (Even so, the Groups remain impressively djstinctiva, 
with the mean scores for each marital status of one Group barely 
overlapping with those of the next Group.) Vvithin the married 
state, the attitude of the husband toward non-domestic roles being 
played by his wife has a further impact on the wife's choices. 
When asked in 1970 about their husband's feelings about their 
having a career, the women who are in Innovative activity at the 
present report slightly higher levels of approval from their 
husbands and fiance's than do the women who wera classified as 
such on the basis of their aspirations only. The women who are 
now engaged in Traditional activity report the same levels of 
approval and disapproval from their mates as did the women so 
classified on the basis of their aspirations only. These data are 
in Table IV-4. The questiov: did not refer to the nature of the 
career, but "How do you think your husband or fiance would fe^l 
about your having a career?" Although the level of approval re- 
ported by the Traditionally-occupied in 1970 is still quite high 
it iF not ar high as for the other women, thus creating a contin- 
ual pressure to decrease commitment to a career. This would be a 
particular h.^rdship on those women who started out as Innovators 
but who had children early and are 'caught" in the traditional 
role right, now. This pressure would certainly increase any 
ambivaleno'2 she might have toward trying to combine the tradition- 
al roles ancJ a career. 

The women were also asked why their mates felt the way they 
did on this question, and the reasons for approving or disapproving 
of the wife's having a career were classified into three general 
categories: The attractions or positive value to the wife (of 
either working or staying home) , the avoidance of negative conse- 
quences, or the obligations or duties of the wife. Purely 
financial considerations and the non-commital "whatever I want" 
responses were classified separately. These data are given in 
Table IV-5. One of the striking contrasts between this Table and 
the reasons given in 1967 for their boyfriends' attitudes on this 
question is the total disappearance of "Attractions of staying 
home" as a reason for not- wanting one's wife to have a career. 
In other ways, too, the pattern of responses obtained in 1967 
about their boyfriends' attitudes is not repeated in Table IV-5. 
Those presently engaged in Innovative activity are not more likely 
than the other women to attribute "liberal" attitudes to their 
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Table IV-4. Husband's/Fiance's Attitude Toward Respondent 
Having A Career. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 







Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Tptai 


He wouIq like the idea 


N 


14 


15 


29 


58 




/o 


45.2 


75.0 


41.4 


47.9 


It would be all right 












with him »• somp 


N 


lU 


J 


19 


32 


problems 








27 • 1 


26 .4 


It wouldn't matter 


N 




1 
X 


r 
D 


9 


to him 


% 


6.5 


5.0 


8.6 


7.4 


He would not like 


N 


0 


0 


10 


10 


the idea 


% 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


8.3 


No answer 


N 


5 


1 


6 


12 




% 


16.1 


5.0 


8.6 


9,9 


Total 


31 


20 


70 


121 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table IV-5. Husband's/Fiance's Reason For Liking Or Not Liking 
Wife's Having A Career. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % _N 2L 



Reasons For Liking It 



My work is important 

to me. 5 22.1 4 30.8 11 20.4 20 22.6 

Otherwi<«e I'd be bored 
unhappy, other negative 

consequences. 2 9.1 3 23.1 8 14.8 13 14.6 

everyone has an 
obligation to use their 
gifts/education outside 

of home. 5 22.7 2 15.4 6 11.1 13 14.6 

Financial benefits. 0 0.0 2 15.4 4 7.4 6 6.7 

Reasons For Not Liking It 
Attractions of staying 

home. 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

Avoid negative conse- 
quences of working. 5 22.7 0 0.0 5 9.3 10 11.2 

^voman has an obligation 

to stay home. 3 13.7 1 7.7 14 25.9 18 20.2 
He would like whatever 

I want. 9.1 _1 _6 11.1 ^ 19.1 

Total 22 100.0 13 100.0 54 100.0 89 100.0 
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mates, I.e., reasons that deal with the woman's achieving personal 
satisfaction. Although the present Traditionals are most likely 
to say their mates consider it their duty to stay home, it is the 
Moderates who are least likely to say this rather than the Inno- 
vators. It is further interesting to note that only Moderates and 
Traditionals attribute economic motives to their mates' attitudes 
toward their working. 

Further dimensions of the husbands' attitudes toward his 
wife's working were explored in a series of questions describing 
different circumstances attending his wife's work, and asked each 
wife to estimate how favorable her husband would be toward that 
situation. Except for one item, these were adopted from Gross 
(1969) . The first question presents a situation of most direct 
competition between husband and wife, in which she is more suc- 
cessful than he is in the same field. In the second question she 
is very successful in a field different from his. The third 
question reduces the element of competition to a simple question 
of sharing or allocating time and space between the two roles, and 
the final question eliminates the competition by reducing the work 
to something the wife jan do at home to satisfy her interests. 
These data are irx Table IV-6 . Although the Grov.p differences on 
any given question are not large, some interesting patterns do 
emerge. The first question, presenting direct competition between 
husband and wife elicits clearly negative attributions from all 
three groups, and is the only situation for which this is the 
case. The second question, removing the competition by one step, 
elicits the most favorable attributions overall. Vfithin each 
group, the first situation is most negatively viewed and the 
second most positively viewed by both Moderates and Traditionals. 
Although Role-Innovators also view the first most negatively, the 
one they view the most positively is the last situation — involving 
the least competition with husband'. If we compare the groups on 
each question going from most to least competition, we find a 
striking phenomenon: On the first question the most favorable 
group is the Traditionals, on the second it is the Moderates, and 
on the last two questions it is ^he Role-Innovators'. 

There ate several possible interpretations of these findings, 
but it is hard to avoid the impression that the competitive 
element in these situations arouses the most anxiety in those 
women for whom it has the greatest immediate relevance. Secondly, 
it appears that the desire to achieve personal success can only be 
pursued in a context which precludes direct comparison with one's 
husband. Although it may be reasonably argued that such policies 
safeguard the marital relationship, which may be primary for many 
women, it is also true that such a nolicy could require either 
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Table IV-6. Husband 's/Fia;ce' s Average Pavorability Toward Various 
CircumstanceB Of Vvife's V^orklng. Bv 1970 Group^ 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
X N X N X N N 



You are in the same 
field as he is and 
more successful in 

it than he is. 2.58 31 2.42 19 3.02 67 117 

You are in a diff- 
erent field than he 
is and have achieved 

notable success in it. 5.06 31 5.35 20 5.33 68 119 

Sometimes you work 
over-time or bring 

work home with you. 4.63 30 4.10 19 3.90 66 115 

You have taken a job 
inside home to 
satisfy interests 

outside home. 5.13 30 4.78 19 4.83 67 116 



A higher average indicates more favorable attitude. The range 
was from 1 for "very unfavorable" to 6 for "very favorable", 
the neutral point being 3.5. 
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spouse to "leave tha field", yet it is almost universally the case 
that such an action is expected onlv jf a wife. These data also 
make it clear that the strongly pc ^tive responses in Table Iv-4 
toward "wife having" a career" are anything but open-onded carte 
blanche for even those wives to pursue whatever goals they want. 
Rather, it is an acceptance under conditions of clear territorial 
prerogatives exercised by the husband. 

Respondents were also asVed whether and what kind of stresses 
or benefits their working or studying created for their husbands. 
Innovators were much more likely than Moderates, and the latter 
more likely than the Traditionals , to feel that their working or 
studying created stresses for their spouses. On the other hand 
only a few Moderates felt that it created no benefits. See Table 
IV-7 . The most common stresses reported in each group was the 
reduction in the respondent's time and energy, cited most fre- 
quently by Moderates and least frequently, though still more than 
anything else by Traditionals. Only three Innovators mentioned 
the competition created. The husband's sharing of the wife's 
problems and his having to help with the house or childr=;n was 
considered a stress more by Traditionals than by the others. The 
mjst frequently cited benefit in each Group was financial, and the 
next most frequent was the respondent's own happiness or being a 
more interesting compw^nion. The Group differences were as one 
would expect, with fewer Innovators — many of whom are still in 
school — citing financial benefits, and more Innovators citing 
their own happiness. These data are ii. Tables IV-8a and 8b. 

The next section deals with the impact of child-bearing on 
present major activity and related attitudes. 

Motherhood 

In Table IV-3 we found a strong negative association between 
marital status and Innovativeness of present major activity, even 
when controlling for original level of aspiration (1967 Group) . 
To examine what part of this association is due to child-bearing, 
a similar Table was composed (Table IV-9) using the First Birth 
Interval instead of marital status and again controlling for 1967 
aspirations. From this Table it is clear that the major deter- 
minant of Innovativeness of present major activity is not marriage 
per se, but child-bearing since the average Role-Innovation score 
of present activity for non-mothers in each 1967 Group is at least 
twice as great as that of the mothers, and 1967 Role-Innovators 
with infants are no more Innovative in their present activity than 
1967 Traditionals without children. Child rearing, at least in 
its early stages, is indeed the great leveller. It should also be 
noted that the first birth interval is calculated for all 
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Table IV-7. "Do You Feel That Your Vvorking Or Studying Creates 

Any Stresses Or Benefits For Your husband?". By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % _N %_ 



It creates stresses 



16 76.2 8 53.3 15 44.1 



39 55.7 



It creates benefits 



21 100.0 14 93.3 34 100.0 



69 98.6 



Table IV-8a. Kinds Of Stresses Created. By 1970 Group 



Stresses 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % N % 



I have less time, 
energy 



56.3 



62.5 



40.0 



20 



51.3 



He has to help with 
house or children 



12.5 



1?..5 



26.6 



17.9 



It creates 
competition 



18.8 



0 



0.0 



0 



0.0 



7.7 



He shares my problems 

Total 



_2 12.5 _2. 25.0 _5 33 . 3 
16 100.0 8 100.0 15 99.9" 



^ 23.1 
39 100.0 
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Table IV-8b. Kinds Of Benefits Created, By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
Benefits N % N % N % _N % 



Financial 


10 


47.5 


11 


78.7 


24 


70.6 


45 


65.3 


I'm happier, more 
interesting 


6 


28.6 


2 


14.2 


7 


20.6 


15 


21.7 


It's congruen*- with 
his values 


1 


4.8 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


He's proud of m« 


1 


4.8 


1 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.9 


I demand less of nlm 


1 


4.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


2 


2.9 


Other 

Total 


_2 
21 


100.0 


Jl 

14 


QtQ 

100.0 


34 


5.9 
100.0 


69 


5.8 
100.0 
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Table IV-9. Mean Role-Innovation Score In 1970, By 1967 Group 
And First Birth Interval 



1967 Group 



Innovators 



X 

S.D. 



2 Yrs. Or 
Less 

(1) 
36.857 
35.690 
7 



First Birth Interval 
More Than Open 
2 Yrs . Interval 



(4) 
36.200 
37.200 
5 



(7) 
69.868 
28.872 
38 



All Ss 

(10) 
61.880 
33 .223 
50 



Moderates 



X 

S.D. 
N 



(2) 
17.818 
32.838 
11 



(5) 
1.000 
0.0 
3 



(8) 
53 .353 
25.839 
34 



(11) 
41.938 
32.181 
48 



Traditionals (3) 
X 8.000 

S.D. 17.645 
N 7 



(6) 
10.800 
11.077 
5 



(9) 
35.881 
23.591 
42 



(12) 
29.944 
24.518 
54 



t7^8=2.5107 p<.01 
t7]9=5.7164 p<,.001 
ts] 9=3. 0364 p<.005 
^10,11=2.9880 pv.005 
tj^Q j^2=5.5528 p<.001 
t^i* 12=2 .1110 p<.025 
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pregnancies regardless of outcome: live birth, miscarriage/ 
abortion, infant death, or pregnancy still in progress. So it is 
interesting to find that pregnancy per se has a significant impact 
on these women's lives, and that the interval that elapses between 
marriage and the pregnancy, at least within this limited time 
frame, does not make much difference. 

The detailed pregnancy history of these women by 1970 Group 
is presented in Tables IV-10 through IV-13. Those who are now 
engaged in Innovative activity are least likely to have ever been 
pregnant, most likely of those ever pregnant to have had abortions, 
least likely to be pregnant now, or to have been pregnant more 
than once, and therefore, least likely to be a mother now. Only 
one Innovator and one Moderate are mothers (one child each) , and 
neither wants another child as soon as do the mothers who are less 
Innovatively occupied. 

Child Care 

One of the reasons frequently given for the negative relation- 
ship between fertility and women's employment, is the difficulty 
of combining these roles under present institutional arrangements. 
y*e asked a number of questions about the kinds of arrangements 
mothers made for their children, and the most significant finding 
is that most of them simply arrange', to stay home — all the time'. 
Out of twenty-two mothers, only eight responded to the questions 
about child care, including the two non-Traditional mothers. 
Given such small numbers, it is hardly worth talking about 
relationships, but the data are presented in Tables IV-14 through 
IV-17. Briefly, it appears that the Traditionals get more help 
from family members, and therefore have a smaller child care bill. 

All respondents were asked what they thought would be an 
ideal arrangement for their children while they were at work or 
school. Out of 124 who answered this question, the modal response 
in each group was that they would work or study only when their 
children were at school, so that they could do all the child care 
themselves. The other two most frequent responses in each group 
were to have someone come to their house, and to take the child to 
a nursery school or child care center. The data are in Table IV- 
18. Because the ideal arrangement for almost half of the women 
did not require any help, as they see it, the availability of the 
arrangement they considered ideal did not affect the decision of 
whether and when to work after having children for most of them. 
Yet, more than twenty percent of the Innovators and the Tradition- 
als did feel they might return to work sooner iZ their ideal 
arrangement was available at reasonable cost, and another twelve 
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Table IV-10. Outcome Of First Pregnancy. By 1970 Group 

1970 Group 

First Pregnancy Ended Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
With: N % N % N % N % 

Birth of a daughter 1 33 .3 0 0.0 9 36.0 10 34.5 

Birth of a son 0 0.0 1 100.0 12 48.0 13 44.8 

Miscarriage 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 8.0 2 6.9 

Abortion _2 66.7 _Q, 0.0 _2 8.0 _4. 13 .8 

Total 3 100.0 ,1 100.0 25 100.0 29 100.0 



Table IV-11. "Do You Think You Are Pregnant Now?". By 1970 Group 

1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

N % N % N % N % 

Yes, I know I am 0 0.0 1 4.0 8 10.0 9 6.1 

Yes, I think so 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 2.5 2 1.4 

Yes, I might be 1 2.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.7 

No, I doubt it 1 2.3 0 0.0 9 11.3 10 6.8 

I 

No, I know I'm not ±L 95.3 24 96.0 61 76.3 126 85.1 

Total 43 99.9 25 100.0 80 100.1 148 100.1 
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Table IV-12. Total Number Of Pregnancies. Bv 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Number Of Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



Preqnancies 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


None 


42 


93.3 


23 


92.0 


52 


63.4 


117 


77.0 


One 


3 


6.7 


2 


8.0 


27 


32.9 


32 


21.1 


Tvo 




0,0 




0.0 


_3 


3.7 


3 


2.0 


Total 


45 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


82 


100. c 


152 


100.0 



gamma=. 72330 



Table IV-13. Total Number Of Living Children. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Number Of Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

Children N % N % N % N % 

None 44 97.8 24 96.0 62 75.6 130 85.5 

One _1 2.2 __1 4.0 2^ 24.4 22 14.5 

Total 45 100.0 25 100.0 82 100.0 152 100.0 
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Table IV-14. Type Of Child Care Arrangeiient Using. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % _N 26 



Baby sitter comes 
to my house 


0 0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


12 


.5 


Take child to baby 
sitters house 


1 100.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


33.3 


3 


37 


.5 


Relatives come 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


12 


.5 


Take child to 
relatives 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


12 


.5 


Father 

Total 


CP 
1 100.0 


1 


O.P 
100.0 


_2 
6 


33 .3 
100.0 


_2 
8 


25 
100 


tO 
.0 


Table IV-15. Number Of 
By Others. 


Hours Per Week 
By 1967 Group 


Child 


Is Cared For 








Total Number Of Hours 


Innovator 


Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 




Ten or less hours 


0 




0 




1 


1 






11-20 hours 


0 




1 




2 


3 






21-3 0 hours 


0 




0 




2 


2 






31-40 hours 

Total 


1 




Jl 
1 




_1 

6 


-2. 

8 






Average Nbr . Hours 


40.0 


15 


.0 


21 


.16 


22.75 
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Table IV-16. Cost Per Week Of Child Care. By 1970 Group 



Cost Per Vveak 


Innovator 


1970 
Moderate 


Traditional 


Total 




None 


0 


0 


3 


3 




$11 - $15 


0 


0 


1 


1 




$16 - $20 


0 


1 


2 


3 




$21 - $25 

Total 

Average Cost 


JL 
1 

$23 .00 


-a 

1 

$18.00 


6 

$8.16 


_l 
8 




Table IV-17 . "How Would You Rate Your Child 
Bv 1970 GrouD 


Care Arrangement?", 




Rating 


Innovator 


1970 Group 

Moderate Traditional 


Total 
N % 




Excalle t 


1 


0 


4 


5 62 


.5 


Good 


0 


0 


2 


2 25 


.0 


Satisfactory 

Total 


1 


_l 
1 


6 


1 12 
8 100 


t5 
.0 
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Table IV-18. Ideal Child Care Arrangement. By 1970 Group 



Ideal Arrangement 

Baby sitter, house- 
keeper, nurse or nanny 
would come to my house 

I would take them to 
the baby sitter's/ 
another mother's house 



1970 Group 
Innovator Moderate Traditional 



10 



15 



Total 

N % 



27 21.8 



4.0 



A relative would come 
to my house 

I would take them to 
a relatives house 



1.6 



1.6 



A nursery or child 
care center 



13 



24 19.4 



Exchange baby sitting 
with another mother; 
commune 



2.4 



Friend to baby sit at 
my home or their home 

Children's father would 
take care of them 



0.8 



5.6 



They would be old 
enough to be on their 
own 



0.8 



I would work or study 

only when they are at 

school; at kindergarten IjB 

Total 39 
Percent (46.2) 



20 
(45.0) 



25 
65 
(38.5) 



52 41.9 
124 100.0 
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to nineteen percent thought they might work more than twenty 
hours per week under those conditions. These data are in Table 
IV-19. 

All respondents were also asked how they would feel about 
having their child "attend the kind of center that is available 
at reasonable cost in Sweden and Denmark, where mothers can have 
their children supervised by professionally qualified staff in an 
enriching environment and in small groups, for full or partial 
days according to the mother's preference?" Fifty-seven percent — 
considerably more than in the open-ended question about ideal 
arrangement — said they would very much like to have their child 
attend such a center, another 34 percent might like it, and only 
nine percent said they would not or didn't think they would like 
such an arrangement for their child. There were no group differ- 
ences. The considerable increase in f avorableness toward group 
care on this question indicates the extent to which the possi- 
bility of such good quality group care does not spontaneously 
enter the picture for most of these women. This is not surprising, 
since it hardly exists in this country. The availability of this 
kind of care would have a larger impact on these women's decisions 
about work than the arrangement they originally indicated as ideal. 

The last question on child care asked whether the respondent 
would like there to be babysitting or a nursery available at their 
place of work or study. Over a third of each Group said they 
would like this, and another fifth of the Innovators and Tradition- 
als said they were uncertain, but the modal response by a small 
margin was "No." Although such an arrangement would seem to have 
the advantage of convenience over an independent child care 
center, other issues such as quality, trust, etc. may affect its 
lower appeal as compared to the "Swedish style" center operated 
independently. The data are in Table IV-20. 

Since such a large part of this sample feels that they or 
their family should be completely self-reliant with respect to 
child care, it is interesting to look at their reports of the 
extent and nature of sharing of household tasks by the other adult 
member of the household: their husbands. Married women were asked 
what help their husband gives them with the children or household 
needs, and what he would help with if she needed the time for 
studying or for work. (TheS concept that such tasks are hers, and 
that he helps her with them, was the product of a pre-liberated 
consciousness on the part of this investigator. It appears, 
however, that no-one objected to this wording in 1970.) 
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Table IV-19. Effect Of Availability Of Ideal Child Care On 
Plans To Vvork. Bv 1970 Group , 



1970 Group 

If This Arrangement 

Vtere Available At Rea- Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

aonable Cost. I Might: N N % N % _N 



Change my mind about 
not working after 

having children 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 2.9 2 1.5 
Return to work sooner 

after having children"*- 11 27.5 2 9.1 15 21.7 28 21.4 
Vvork more than 20 

hours per week^ 5 12.5 4 18.2 13 18.8 22 16.8 
It would not affect 

any of these decisions 14 60.0 16 72.7 39 56.5 .79 60,3 

Total 40 100.0 22 100.0 69 100.0 131 100.0 



^ Of those who would return to work sooner, 41% (9) would start soon 
after the children were born, 32% (7) when they entered nursery school 
and 18% (4) when they started kindergarten or first grade. 

^ Of those who would work more hours, 57% (13) would work full time and 
another 30% (7) would work between 26 and 3 5 hours. 
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Table IV 



-20. 



Attitude Toward Ha-lng Child Care At Place Of Work 
Or Study. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innoyator Mcdcrata Traditional Total 

N % N % N % N % 

Yes 15 36.6 9 39.1 25 35.7 49 36.6 

Uncertain 8 19.5 2 8.7 14 20.0 24 17.9 

No la 43.9 il 52.2 31 44.3 61 45.5 

Total 41 100.0 23 100.0 70 100.0 134 100.0 



Table IV-21. Whether Marriage And Motherhood Have Affected Feelings 
Toward Work And Studies Or Toward Marriage And Children, 
By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % N 

Being married has 
changed my feelings 
about; 

Marriage/Children 9 42.9 5 35.7 26 46.4 40 
Work/Study 12 57.1 3 21.4 29 52.7 44 

Having children h^s 
changed feelings 
about: 

Marriage/Children 1 100.0 1 100.0 14 63.6 16 
Work/Study 1 100.0 1 100.0 15 68.2 17 
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In response to the first, open-ended, question some of the 
marriod respondents named one or two things that their husbands 
do regularly around the house, like dishes, babysitting, vacuuming, 
and household accounts. To the open-ended question, one fourth 
made general positive statements without naming anything specifi- 
cally, only seven percent said that they share everything equally, 
and almost one fifth said that their husbands do nothing or very 
little. Husbands were least likely to do ironing, and the next 
least likely was mopping and waxing floors. The average number of 
chores done by the husband was 2.6 for the Innovators, 2.8 for the 
Moderates, and 1.8 for the Traditionals . If ironing can be 
considered the most sex-typed of the tasks lirxed, it is surpris- 
ing to find that Traditionals' husbands are more likely to do it 
than Innovators' or i4oderates ' I These are also the husbands, it 
may be recalled, who are most likely to prefer a daughter. 
Either the Traditionals' husbands are less stereotyped than we 
might expect, or, having a Traditional wife permits them to be 
less defensively rigid in their sex-typing. 

Vvhat is significant about these data is the extent to which 
the self-sufficiency of the household in taking care of itself 
really means the self-sufficiency of the wife-mother. Given these 
role definitions, it is obvious that the onset of children with 
the enormous increase of work that involves, drives women out of 
the labor market and out of advanced training . 

Vie have looked at the behavioral correlates of marriage and 
child-bearing in terms of their effects on Role-Innovation, and 
we also wanted to look even briefly, at their impact on the 
women's feelings towards domestic and non-domestic roles. We 
looked separately at the effect of marriage and of having children, 
and the data are presented in Tables lV-21 and 21a. Being married 
changed their feelings about marriage and children for roughly 
forty percent of the sample and aoout work/study for about half of 
the Innovators and Traditionals but only a fifth of the Moderates. 
The impact of having children is even greater: both of the 
Moderate and Innovator mothers feel that both attitudes (marriage/ 
children and work/study) have been affected, and more than sixty 
percent of the Traditionals feel both attitudes have been affected 
by having children. 

How these feelings tiave changed is shown in Table IV-21a. 
Moft of the changes in attitudes toward marriage and motherhood 
are in a positive direction, but substantial negative effects, 
particularly as a result of marriage, also occurred but only for 
Moderates and Traditionals. The Innovators' marriages are perhaps 
more successful from their own point of view. 
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Feelings tov/ard v/ork and study have changed mostly in the 
negative direction as a result of marriage and motherhood. 
Although some women (most of them Traditionals) report an increase 
in desire or say that they find it easier to engage in these 
activities. These are skimpy results at best, and the true impact 
of acquiring these traditional roles or combining them with otiier 
roles, cannot really be assessed from these brief measures. These 
results can only be considered suggestive of what might be going 
on. 

Vfork 

Many of the questions related to the experience of working 
were analyzed in Chapters II and III in terms of the aspirations 
these women had in 1967. Now we will examine thesa experiences in 
terms of what they are doing now. About three fourths of the 
entire sample is now employed, and those presently engaged in 
Innovative activity are most likely to have never baen employed. 
See Table IV-22. The 1970 Traditionals are less satisfied with 
their jobs than the other women (Table IV--23), are least interested 
in being promoted where they now work and are most likely to be in 
jobs where promotion is not possible. 1970 Innovators are most 
interested in being promoted, and least likely to prefer different 
work than they are doing now. S<te Table IV-24. Of those inter- 
ested in being promoted, higher proportions of 1970 Innovators and 
Moderates think their chances are good to excellent. See Table 
IV-25. 

Vvhen we analyze the extent to which various isp^cts of one's 
occupation provide satisfaction for the respondent, we find some 
anticipated differences. In Table IV-26, the average satisfaction 
scores for each Group from each source of satisfaction indicates 
that the 1970 Innovators get most of their satisfaction from the 
achievement-related aspects of their work: Demand, Challenge, and 
Autonomy, and least from the well-wheeled quality of the organiza- 
tion. 1970 Moderates get most of their satisfaction from the fact 
that they work with People rather than things, Challenge, and 
Pragmatics (practical requirements) , and least satisfaction from 
the Risk involved. Traditionals get most of their satisfaction 
from the Pragmatic aspects of their job. Autonomy, and Demand. 
But Traditionals have the lowest overall satisfaction scores of 
any of the Groups * and Moderates have the highest. It is likely 
that a higher proportion of the Innovators than of the Moderates 
are in training jobs or jobs completely unrelated to their 
ultimate career goal. It is possible that there is some kind of 
satisfaction which is not covered in this list and that would 
further or differently differentiate the groups, however, thera 
wer^ few responses to the open-ended form of the question (used 
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Table IV-22. "Are You Employed Now?". By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 





N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Employed Now 


32 


71.1 


23 


92.0 


58 


70.7 


113 


74.3 


^Qt Now But Previously 


9 


20.0 


2 


8.0 


22 


26.8 


33 


21.7 


Never Employed 


_4. 


8,9 




OtO 


_2 


2.4 


6 




Total 


45 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


152 


100.0 



Table IV-23. "Are You Satisfied V^ith Your Job?". By 1970 Group 

1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 



Deqree Of Satisfaction 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Not at all satisfied 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.2 


3 


2.7 


Not very satisfied 


2 


6.7 


2 


9.1 


6 


10.3 


10 


9.1 


Fairly satisfied 


14 


46.7 


6 


27.3 


29 


50.0 


49 


44.5 


Very satisfied 

Total 


14. 

30 


46.7 
100.0 


14 
22 


63.6 
100,0 


iP. 

53" 


34.5 
100.0 


_M 
110 


43.6 
100.0 
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Table IV-24. Interest In Being Promoted At Present Job. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditionc.l Total 

Interest In Promotion N % N % N % N % 

Yea 18 56.3 8 36.4 13 22.4 39 34.8 

No 5 15.6 6 27.3 17 29.3 28 25.0 

Prefer different work 0 0.0 2 9.1 1 1.7 3 2.7 

Does not apply 9 28.1 5 22.7 27 46.6 41 36.6 

Vsould need more 

education _Q. 0.0 _1 4.5 _0 0.0 1 0.9 

Total 32 100.0 22 100.0 58 100.0 112 100.0 

x2.=20.277 df=8 p<.005 



Table IV-25. Chances Of Being Promoted At Present Job. By 1970 Group 

1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

Chances Of Promotion N % N % N % N % 

Excellent 6 35.3 5 45.5 4 26.7 15 34.9 

Good 6 35,3 3 27.3 5 33.3 14 32.6 

Fair 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 20.0 3 7.0 

Poor _5 29.4 _3. 27 .3 _3 20.0 Ij, 25.6 

Total 17 100.0 11 100.0 15 100.0 43 100.0 
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m the Interview) that could not bo coded into these categories. 

Another possibility is that although an individual is not 
deriving much satisfaction from a particular aspect of her job, 
it may either be because she does not like that aspect, or because 
she is not getting as much as she would like. The second question 
asked "To what extant do you wish each of the following were more 
true of your work?" followed by the same list of sources of satis- 
faction. These result', are presented in Table IV-27 . The aspects 
of their work which the 1970 Innovators most want improvement in 
are those having to do with the practical aspects of their jobs 
(Pragmatics, Organization) . The Moderates most want improvement 
in their co-workers, the Organization, and more Challenge. The 
Traditionals most want improvement in their co-workers, the 
Pragmatic aspects of their work, and the Organiza*-ion . Thus, only 
the Moderates want, as' a group, a significant increase in the 
achievement-related aspect of their job. In each Group, the least 
desire is for more Demand on the job. 

Other items also support the interpretation that the 1970 
Moderates are the most satisfied with their working situation. 
They are the least likely to feel that their job is a compromise 
(Table IV-28) and if it is, the most likely to feal that they will 
soon have the kind of job they prefer (Table IV-28a) , Traditionals 
are most likely to feel that their present job is a compromise. 

A slightly different picture emerges when we ask about the 
last job of the women who are not now employed. Hare it appears 
that the 1970 Innovators were tha most dissatisfied (Table. IV-29) , 
the Moderates and Traditionals were most likely to feal it was a 
compromise (Table IV-30), and of the Traditionals who feel this 
way, there is not very much optimism about the chances of eventu- 
ally getting the kind of job they really pretir. (Table IV-30a) . 
These data, however, involve very small numbers of people and no 
interpretation is really warranted. 

As we would expect from the lavels of sat.iiJ faction expressed 
above, the 1970 Traditionals are most likely to want another job 
now (38 percent; Table IV-31), and of those wanting another job 
now, about forty percent are actually looking for one (Table IV- 
31a) . 

Although they appear the least satisfied with the jobs they 
have, the 1970 Traditionals have also experienced the least dis- 
crimination because of sex in getting those jobs: only a fifth of 
them report having had such difficulties, as compared to over half 
of the Moderates and over three fifths of the Innovators. Thus, 
the trade-off appears to be fairly clear: the lass satisfying jobs 
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Table IV-28. "Does Your Present Job Represent A Compromise?", By 1970 
Group. For Women Presently Employed Only 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % N % 

Yes, it's very much a 

compromise ' 6 18.8 1 4.5 11 19.3 18 16.2 

Yes, it's a bit of a 

compromise 11 34.4 4 18.2 27 47.4 42 37.8 

No, it does not repre- 
sent a compromise li 46.9 11 77.3 19 33.3 _51 45.9 

Total 32 100.0 22 100.0 57 100.0 111 100.0 

x2=12. 70310 df=4 p<.025 



Table IV-28a. "Do You Think You Will Someday Have The Kind Of Job You 

Prefer?", By 1970 Group, For Women Whose Present Job Is 
A Compromise Only _^ 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % N % 

Yes. I think I will 
soon have the kind of 

job I prefer 4 25.0 4 80.0 13 34.2 21 35.6 

Perhaps someday I will 
have the kind of job I 

prefer 10 62.5 0 0.0 20 52.6 30 50.8 

No, I will probably 
never have the kind of 

job I prefer _2 12.5 _i. 20.0 _5 13 .2 _g. 13.6 

Total 16 100.0 5 100.0 38 100.0 59 100.0 
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Table IV-29. "Vvera You Satisfied Vvith Your Last Job?", By 1970 Group, 
For Vvomen V^ho Have Worked But Are Not Presently Employed 





Innovator 

N % 


1970 
Moderate 
N % 


Group 

Traditional 
N % 


Total 

N % 


Not at all satisfied 


4 


44.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


13.6 


7 


20.6 


Not very satisfied 


2 


22.2 


1 


33 .3 


5 


22.7 


8 


23.5 


Fairly satisfied 


2 


22.2 


2 


66.7 


10 


45.5 


14 


41.2 


Very satisfied 

Total 


_1. 
9 


U.l 

100.0 


3 


0.0 

100.0 


_4 
22 


100.0 


_5 
34 


14,7 
100.0 



Table IV-30. "Did Your Last Job Represent A Compromise?", By 1970 Group, 
For Women Who Have Worked But Are Not Presently Employed 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % _N %_ 



Yes, it was very much a 

compromise 3 33.3 2 66.7 6 27.3 11 32.4 

Yes, it was a bit of a 

compromise 1 11.1 1 33.3 8 36.4 10 29.4 



No, it did not repre- 
sent a compromise 

Total 



_5 55. 6 _Q. 0.0 _8 36.4 13 38.2 
9 100.0 3 100.0 22 100.0 34 100.0 
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Table IV-30a. "Do You Think You Vvill Someday Have The Kind of Job You 

Prefer?", By 1970 Group, For Women Vvhose Last Job vvas A 
Compromise And Ax'c Not Now Working 



1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
N % N % N % N % 

Yes, I think I v/ill 
soon have the Job I 

prefar 2 50.0 1 33.3 2 14.3 5 23.8 

Perhaps someday I will 

have the job I prefar 1 25.0 1 33.3 8 57.1 10 47.6 

No, I will probably 
never have the job I 

prefer _1 25.0 _1 33.3 _4 28.6 _6 . 28^6 

Total 4 100.0 3 100.0 14 100.0 21 100.0 



Table IV-31. "Would You Like Another Job Now?". Bv 197Q Group 

1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 

N % N % N % N % 

Yes 9 22.0 4 16.7 31 37.8 44 29.9 

No 12 78.0 20 83.3 51 62.2 Ifil 20.1 

Total 41 100.0 24 100.0 82 100.0 147 100. ,0 



Table IV-3'a. "Are You Looking For Another Job Now?", By 1970 Group, 

For Women Who Would Like Another Job Now 

1970 Group 

Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 







N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


Yes 




4 


44.4 


0 


0.0 


13 


43.3 


17 


39.5 


No 






55.6 






11 


$6.7 


26 


60.5 




Total 


9 


100.0 


4 


100.0 


30 


100.0 


43 


100.0 
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are easier to yet. Vshat should be rememberad is that this is true 
even though most of these women, including the Traditionals , are 
doing roughly what they set out to do when they graduated from 
college. The data on sex discrimination by 1970 Group is presented 
in Table IV-32. 

Education 

The choice of activity immediately following graduation from 
college, does not seem to be associated with the innovativeness 
of the present activity. Vvhen the women are classified as Inno- 
vators, Moderates, or Traditionals on the basis of their present 
activity there is no difference between them in the proportion 
that started Graduate cchool immediately (a little over half in 
each group) , or worked for a while first (about forty percent in 
each group), or travelled first (less than five percent in each 
group). These data are in Table IV-33. 

Among those now in school, the pattern of dissatisfaction 
appearing in the items about wjrk, reappear in questions related 
to advanced studies. Of the women now pursuing graduate studies, 
almost sixty percent of those reporting that their present field 
of study is a compromise are 1970 Traditior nls . However, they are 
more optimistic than the Innovators, and less optimistic than the 
Moderates about their eventually being able to study their pre- 
ferred subject (Table IV-34) . 

Although these Traditional women were least likely to report 
experiencing sex discrimination in the job market, they are some- 
what more likely than Innovators to believe that women in general 
have special difficulties in pursuing further education. It may 
be that much of this response comes from the "temporarily" Tradi- 
tional segment of this group. These data are in Table IV-35. 
They are least likely of all the groups to report that one of the 
difficulties is that "very bright women worry about outshining 
male colleagues", or other kinds of internal barriers. This group 
iL also least likely to feel that women in general have certain 
advantages in pursuing further education (Table IV-36) . Even the 
respondents who do think that women have some advantages, seldom 
think that these outweigh the disadvantages that women face. 
(Table IV-36a) . In terms of personal experience, however, it is 
again the Innovators who lead in reporting such difficulties, 
although they still are less than a third of the Innovators in the 
sample (Table IV-37) . 

At the end of the section of the Interview or Questionnaire 
dealing with present activities, each respondent was asked the 
extent to which the following statement was true for her: "I want 
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Table IV-32. Incidence Of Personal Experience With Difficulties In 
Work. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 




Yes 


No 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


19 


26 


45 




% 


42.2 




100.0 


Moderate 


N 


13 


12 


25 




% 


52.0 




100.0 


Traditional 


N 


17 


64 


81 




% 


2;. 9, 




;oo.o 


Total 
Percent 


49 

32.4 


102 


151 
100.0 



x^=12. 04820 df=4 p<.025 



Table IV-33. "Did You Start Further Studies Directly After Finishing 
Your B.A.?", By 1970 Group, For Those Who Have Attended 
School Since 1967 



No, No, 

Worked Travelled 

1970 Group Yes First First Tota l 

Innovator N 20 14 1 3 5 

% 57.1 40.0 2.9 100.0 

Moderate N 14 8 0 22 

% 63 .6 36.4 0.0 ' 100.0 

Traditional N 29 25 1 55 

% 52.7 45. .'^ 1*8. 100.0 

Total 63 47 2 112 

Percent 56.3 42.0 1.8 100.0 
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Tabio lV-i4. 



"Do You Think You Vviii Someday Bo Ablo To Stu(iy Vvhat You 
Really Prefer?" (1970), By 1970 Group, For Those Whose 
Present Studies Reorasent A Compromise 



1970 Group 




Yes 


Perhaps 


No 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


2 


3 


4 


9 




% 


22.2 


33.3 


44.4 


99.9 


Moderate 


K 


2 


3 


1 


6 




% 


33 .3 


50.0 


16.7 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


6 


9 


6 


21 




% 


28.6 


42.9 


23.6 


100. 1 


Total 




10 


15 


11 


36 
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Table IV-35. V^hether Vvomen In General Are Believed To Have Special 

Difficulties In Pursuing Further Education. Bv 1970 Group 



1970 Group 




Ye? 


No 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


29 


16 


45 




% 


64.4 


35.6 


100.0 


Moderate 


N 


18 


7 


25 




% 


72.0 


28.0 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


55 


26 


81 




% 


67.9 


32,1 


100, Q 


Total 




102 


49 


151 



Table IV-36. Vvhether Women In Mineral Are Believed To Have Special 

Advantages In Pur ,uing Further Education, By 1970 Group 

In Female 
Dominated 



1970 Group 




Yes 


Fields Only 


Np 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


9 


5 


31 


45 




% 


20.0 


11.1 


68.9 


100.0 


Moderate 


t 


6 


5 


14 


25 




% 


24.0 


20.0 


56.0 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


23 


15 


43 


81 




% 


28,4 


18,5 


53,1 


199.9 


Total 




38 


25 


88 


151 


Perci^nt 




25.2 


16.6 


58.3 


100.0 
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Table IV-36a. Vvh-^ther Women's Advantages Outweigh Their Difficulties 

In Pursuing Further Education. By 1970 Group 



Advantages They Balance Difficulties 



1970 GrouD 




Greater 


OVlt 


Greater 


Total 




N 


2 




i; 






% 


20.0 


30.0 


50.0 


100.0 


Moderate 


N 


1 


1 


7 


9 




% 


11.1 


11.1 


77.8 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


4 


13 


15 


32 




% 


;2,5 


40,6 


46,9 


100.0 


Total 




7 


17 


27 


51 


Percent 




13.7 


33. 3 


.2.9 


100.0 



Table IV-37. Incidence Of Personal Experience With Difficulties In 
Pursuing Further Education. By 1970 Group 



1970 Group 




Ye^ 


No 


Total 


Innovator 


N 


14 


31 


45 




% 


31.1 


68.9 


100.0 


Moderate 


N 


2 


23 


25 




% 


8.0 


92.0 


100.0 


Traditional 


N 


9 


73 


82 




% 


11,0 


89,0 


1C>0,9 


Total 




25 


127 


152 


Percent 




16.4 


83 .6 


100.0 






x2 = 10 


.12 586 


df=2 p<.01 
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and intend to have a career; my husband will have to take that for 
granted and adjuFt accordingly." This can be viewed as a sununary 
statement of each woman's commitment to a career. The data on 
this item appear in Table IV-38, and indicate that evan among the 
1970 Innovators, for whom all other signs point toward a life 
pattern of fairly continuous employment, there is resistance to 
stating outright that this is what they want to do: les^ than a 
third say this is very true of them and another third say it is 
somewhat true. In fact, as compared to sixty percent of the 
Innovators giving these two responses, three fourths of the Moder- 
ates give theso responses'. The Traditionals , not unexpectedly, 
are least likely to endorse this statement. 

Multiple Regression Analysis of 1970 Role-Innovation 

Si?veral regression analyses were performed to sort out the 
relative strength of various predictors of Role-Ir wation in 
1970. The first regressions run showed that by fuJ he strongest 
predictors of present Role-Innovation were the occupational 
aspiration set in 1967 or the First Birth Interval (negatively) , 
whichever was used. The next strongest predictor was marital 
status, with strongest attachment associated with lowest Innova- 
tion. The third best predictor was the women's anticipated timing 
of return to work after having children (1970), the fourth was 
Motive to Avoid Success (positively related to Role-Innovation J 

and the fifth was Wife's Demand (1967) (positively related 
to Innovation). It Is notable that Vvife's Demand and Husband's 
Damand maintain their opposite relationships to the 1970 Innova- 
tion variable which was obtained for 1967 aspiration, Vsife's 
Demand being positively related and Husband's Demand being nega- 
tively related to Innovation, and in this case, both predictors 
are statistically significant. 

Additional regressions were performed with the following 
variations. All of these wera step-wise regressions which enter 
variables into the regression equation in order of the larg':;st F 
values. The occupational aspiration in 1967 was dropped. Also, 
in place of entering Vvife's Demand and Husband's Demand, four 
variables were constructed each representing one combination of 
the two dichtjmized variable (High Vvife Demand-High Husband 
Demand, High Wife Demand-Low Husband Demand, Low Wife-Low Husband 
Demand, and Low Wife-High Husband Demand) . Separate regressions 
were run with each of these Demand combinations. The first 
combination (High-High) is the generalization pattern in which a 
woman projects high demands both for herself and her husband, the 
last combination (Low-High) is the displacement pattern in which 
a woman projects high demand for her husband, but less demand for 
herself. The displacement pattern was found to be more typical of 
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Table IV-38. 


"I 


Vvant And Intend 


To Have 


A Career.. 


Bv 


197Q 


Group 








Not Very 


Somewhat 












V%\J V X X U w 




Ji LXAti 


V i Y 


1 X U c 




Innovator 


N 


9 


9 


13 


14 




45 










00. Q 




• J. 


iUU • u 


Moderate 


N 


4 


2 


12 


7 




25 




% 


16.0 


8.0 


48.0 


28 


.0 


100.0 






z / 


^ 1 


1 


1 ^ 
1 J 




o£ 




% 


3?. 9 


25,6 


25,6 . 


15 


.9 


1Q0,0 


Total 




40 


32 


46 


34 




152 


Percent 




26.3 


21.1 


30.3 


22 


• 4 


100.0 






x^=12.572 


33 df=6 


p almost 
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th« 1967 Traditionals in the initial study, and the generalization 
pattern more typical of the Innovators. In the follow-up sample, 
the Low-Low pattern is the most common pattern and the Displacement 
pattern is the most rare. In spite of this rarity, the Displace- 
ment variable is the fourth variable to be entered in the step- 
wise regression, with the predicted negative relationship to 
present Innovation. It is outranked by the 1970 Commitment Indox, 
then Marital Status, and then Advancement (i.e., the importance 
assigned in 1967 to opportunities for advancement as a reason for 
choosing one's occupation: one of the extrinsic achievement vari- 
ables). These data are in Table I^'-39. The other Demand variable 
which shows similar strength is the High Vvife Demand-Low Husband 
Demand combination, which is positively related to present Inno- 
vation. Both these findings confirm the conclusions from the 
initial study that these are fairly powerful motivational measures 
for predicting women's Role-Innovation. 
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CHAPTER V 



Factors Associated with Change in Role-Innovation from 
Aspirations in 196 7 to Present Activity in 197Q 



Previous chapters focussed on the analysis of factors associ- 
ated with either previous aspirations, or present activity. In 
spite of some general shifts, there is a fairly good correlation 
between these (Cpearman rho=.40, p<.001) and there was therefore 
a great deal of overlapping results. In this chapter, we will 
focus on the amount and direction of change which has occurred in 
the three yaar interval, and the factors which are associated with 
change. An Innovation Change Score was calculated for each re- 
spondent by taking the difference between the Role-Innovation 
score of her aspirations in 1967 and her present major activity in 
1970. The distribution of these differences was collapsed into 
fifteen ten-point intervals: The middle category of no change is 
represented by the value 6. The overall sample mean of 7.191 
represents an average change score in the Traditional direction. 
For some analyses, this was further collapsed into three cate- 
gories, Increased Innovation, No Change, and Decreased Innovation 
(or Increased Traditionality) . The kinds of change which took 
place in each of the original criterion groups are shown in Table 
V-1. About two fifths of the sample did not change, another two 
fifths became more Traditional, and the remaining one fifth became 
more Innovative than they were in 1967. 1967 Innovators and 
Traditionals were most likely not; to change, but Moderates were 
more likely to become more Traditional. Almost two fifths of the 
original Traditionals became more Innovative, and mere than one 
fifth of the Moderates. The first of the relationships to Change 
in Role-Innovation which we examine next are those arising rrom 
the domestic situation of the women. 

Marriage. Male Attitudes, and Conflict 

Several analyses were done to examine the relationships 
between marital status, husband's attitude, the woman's own 
feelings of conflict, and the change in her Role-Innovation. 
Because the frequencies for a given combination of statuses on a 
number of variables is sometimes quite small, interpretations can 
only be tentative. 

In Tables V-2 and 3 arc prasented the reiacionships between 
original aspiration group, present marital status, and chanae in 
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Table V-2 . Average Change Score. By 1967 Group And Marital Status 



Marital Status 



1967 Group 



Innovator 



Moderate 



X 

S.D. 
N 



X 

S .D. 
N 



Traditional 



X 

S.D. 
N 



Married Engaged 



(1) 
9.464 
3.677 
28 

(2) 
9.133 
3.627 
30 

(3) 
5.457 
2.513 
35 



(4) 
7.333 
2.082 

3 

(5) 
5.667 
3.512 
3 

(6) 
4.667 
2.887 
3 



Goiny 
Steady 

(7) 
7 .833 
3.764 
6 

(8) 
6.143 
3 .237 
7 

(9) 
4.250 
1.258 
4 



Single 

(10) 
6.308 

2 .136 
13 

(11) 
7.625 

3 .068 

8 

(12) 
5.000 
2.629 
12 



All 
Statuses 

(13) 
8.320 
3 .478 

50 

(14) 
8.229 
3 .610 
48 

(15) 
5.222 
2.455 
54 



All 1967 Groups (16) (17) (18) (19) 

X 7.849 5.889 6.294 6.152 7.191 

S.D. 3.736 2.759 3.255 2.682 3.500 

N 93 9 17 33 152 



^1 3=5.0459 p<.001 
t2'3=4.7322 p<.001 
tii^ 12 = 1 '5404 p<.05 
tie] 19=2 .3827 p<.01 
ti3' 15=5.2286 p<.001 
ti4] 15=4.9198 p<.001 



The distribution of change scores was collapsad into fifteen ten-point 
intervals. The middle category of no change is 6.0. 
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Table V-3 . Change Group. By Marital Status 



More More 

Innovative No Change Traditional Total 

Marital Status _N % _N % _N % __N % 

Marrirfd N 16 37 40 93 

% 17.2 39.8 43.0 100.0 

Engaged N 3 2 4 9 • 

% 33.3 22.2 44.4 100.0 

Going N 6 7 4 17 

Steady % 36.3 41.2 23 .5 100.0 

Unattached N 9 14 10 33 

% 27 .3 42.4 30.^ 100.0 

Total 34 60 58 152 

Percent 22.4 39.5 38.2 100.0 



Table V-4 . Change Group. Bv Man's Attitude Toward V^ife Having h Career 



ERIC 



'.4ore More 

Man's Attitude- Innovative No Change Traditional Total 

Career __N _N % _N %_ _N % 

(2) Like It N 11 50.0 25 61.0 22 47.8 58 47.8 

% 19.0 43.1 37.9 100.0 

(1) OK, Probs/N 10 45.0 12 29.3 19 41.3 41 33.9 

Not Matter % 24.4 29.3 46.3 100.0 

(0) Not Like N 1 5.0 4 9.8 5 10.9 10 8.3 

It % 10.0 40.0 5Q.ti2 100.0 

Total 22 100.0 41 100.1 46 100. 0 121 100.0 

Average Man's 

Favorability 1.454 1.524 1.370 
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Innovatiun. Obviously, married women have the highest average 
change score, that is, they changed more than the others in the 
direction of greater Traditionality . This is true within each of 
the original Groups, but the impact of marital status is greatest 
among the Innovators, least among the Traditionals . Of the 
married women, only 17 percent became more Innovative, as compared 
to roughly 30 percent of the unmarrieci women. The women least 
committed to a particular relationship were also the least likely 
to have become more Traditional (Table V-3) , 

The impact of marriage was further defined by specifying the 
husband's attitude toward his wife's having a career, as reported 
by the woman. Man were not interviewed. The man's attitude was 
classix.ied as favorable, neutral, or unfavorable. The response 
"It would be all right with him — although he would feel it mi^^t 
cause some problems" was classified as neutral because it contains 
both weak positive and weak negative elements, V^omen who were 
engaged or going steady were also inclMtted in this cjxiestion. The 
relationship between this attitude and change in Role-Innovation 
is shown in Table V-4 , Although half of the men aro reported as 
being favorable and another third as neutral, there is still a 
weak but clear relationship between this attitude and change in 
Innovation. Women whose men had positive or neutral attitudes 
were twice as likely to become more Innovative than those with 
negative attitudes, and half of the latter became more Tradi- 
tional as compared to about forty percent of the former. Thus, 
it appears that there is some effect. It may be tl>at the inclusion 
on this particular question of engaged women and those going steady 
enough to answer these questions, weakens t)ie relationship. 

It was also considered possible that the negative effects of 
one's mate's attitudes on one's behavior might be less at this 
relatively early stage of the relationship (married or otherwi ^e) 
than it would be later. The more immediate effect might be 
stronger on the amount of conflict a woman feels about combining 
a career with traditional roles. On the other hand, conflict 
which preceded mating might determine both the kind of mate one 
chooses (in terms of his attitude on this question) and the change 
in Role-Innovation. 

The first set of interactions examined were the effects of 
Motive to Avoid Success, Marital Status, and Husband's Attitude, 
on change in Rolc-Innovation . The Motive to Avoid Success can, 
in part, be considered a measure of conflict since it represents 
a tendency counter to approaching success in women who are 
achievement motivated. Contrary to expectations, the data in 
Table V-5 suggest that Motive to Avoid Success is not associated 
with greater increases in Traditionality than i'^ true for the 
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Table V-5. Mean Change In Role-Innovation Score (1967-70), By Motive To 
Avoid Success, Marital Status, And Man's Attitude Toward 
mfe Having A Career 



Motive To Avoid Success 



Marital Status - 


None 


(1) 


Some 


(2) 


High 


(3) 


No Data 




Husband's Attitude 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


Married 


9.105 


19 






7.600 


20 


7.844 


32 


r avoraoxe 


Q inn 


10 




7 


b . 154 


1 J 




1 J 


Neutral 


9.000 


6 


6.000 


11 


12.000 


5 


8.438 


16 


Unfavorable 


10.000 


2 


7.500 


2 


6.000 


2 


13 .333 


3 


No Data 


6.000 


1 


7.000 


2 


- 




- 




Enaaqed 


9.000 


1 


4.333 


3 


6.667 


3 


5,599 


2 


* CI V \J ^ O kJ ^ w 




1 
X 






D • DKJKJ 






1 


Neutral 










9.000 


1 


6.000 


1 








*r . J J J 


•1 










No Data 


— 








— 










o .UUU 




a .UOU 


-> 


b .UOU 






•7 

/ 


Favorable 


14.000 


1 










5.667 


3 


Nautral 














3 .000 


1 


Unfavorable 


4.000 


1 


8.000 


3 


5.000 


1 






No Data 


6.000 


1 


8.000 


2 


5.000 


1 


4.333 


3 


None Of The Above 


7.500 


6 


5.000 


5 


5.000 


4 


6.278 


18 


All Respondents 


8.655 


29 


6.629 


35 


6.966 


29 


6.915 


59 


S.D. 


3.568 




2.911 




3.620 




3.616 




All Respondents 


^1,2=2 


.4662 


p<.01 


^1,3 


=1.7612 


p<.05 







A larger mean change in Role-Innovation score means change in a more 
Traditional direction; the smaller the mean, the less Traditional the 
direction of change. A mean of 6 indicates no change; a mean of 5 or 
less indicates change to a more Innovative activity than in 1967. 
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sample as a whoie. In fact, it appears that the opposite may be 
true, both for the sample as a whole and for each marital status. 
Nor does the man's attitude appear to affect the change in Role- 
Innovation within levels of Motive to Avoid Success. 

Using a more direct measure of conflict — the woman's own 
statement in 1967 of feeling conflict between marriage and career — 
it appears in Table V-6 that for married and engaged women, greater 
conflict in 1967 is associated with increasing Traditionality . 
This does not appear to be as clearly true of the unattached women. 
Within each conflict category, favorable attitudes on the part of 
one's husband or fiance are associated with less increase in 
Traditionality. It is interesting that women who said in 1967 
that they wanted both a career and marriage but felt no conflict 
between them became much more Traditional than the women who said 
at that time that they wanted no career, and this is most true 
ajnojog those who have married. It suggests that the former may 
have reduced the possibility of conflict by lowering their level 
of aspiration, a resolution not required by those not aspiring to 
careers in the first place. From the last row of the Table, it 
appears that those feeling strong conflict in 1967 have changed 
the most in the Traditional direction. The only women who changed 
in the opposite direction (change scores less than 6.0) are those 
who were not interested in marriage to begin with — although if 
anything, greater marital commitment seems to raise rather than 
lower this group's Innovation score. 

The same question about conflict between marriage and a 
career when asked in 1970 also produces the same tendency for 
greater conflict to be associated with more Traditional change, 
although it is not consistent across marital statuses and is weak 
even where true. More of the v'0!!>en report conflict now than did 
before, in every marital status. The mr * ' attitude does not 
appear to make a difference in change tio^c except for the married 
women who feel no conflict because they want no career. For these 
women, husband's unfavorable attitude is associated with a greater 
increase in Traditionality. These data are in Table V-7 . 

By extracting froTi Table V-7 two subtables each of wh^ch 
collapses one of the row variables, and looking at the frequencies 
only, one pattern does emerge. Although in Table V"7a there is no 
consistent relationship between degree of attachment and the pro- 
portion reporting no conflict, in Table V-7b, there amerge^ the 
following pattern. Women whose men have favorable attitudes 
towards their having a career are most likely to say they fael no 
conflict and least likely to say they don't wanl a career. 
"Neutral" attitudes on the man's part inoreLses the reports of 
conflict ftjQd of not wanting a career. With disapproving mate© 
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women are most likely to simply report not wanting a career al- 
together . 

It seams plausible to interpret these results as indicating 
that at this early stage of the marriage, being married — aside 
from maternity — and husband's attitude affect the woman's Role- 
Innovation only slightly. However, both marital status and 
particularly the mate's attitude do affect the woman's feelings 
of conflict. Once the husband's own economic position is more 
firmly established these feelings may be more cleariy expressed 
in her occupational behavior. 

In terms of change in conflict, this can be easily sean by 
comparing Tables V-6a and 6b (which show the conflict felt in 
1967) with Tables V-7a and 7b (which show the conflict felt in 
1970) . In this comparison, summarized in Tables V-8a and 8b, the 
following shifts in reported conflict occur: although all the 
women increased t heir reports of conflict , the least increase 
occurs among the unattached women. The married women report less 
rejection of marriage, less rejection ^ a career, more conflict, 
and less feeling that wanting both is without conflict. The 
women who are engaged and going steady decrease their reports that 
wanting both is without conflict, but increase their rejection of 
a career as well as their reports of conflict. The shift among 
the unattached women is all toward increased career commitment and 
increased conflict. 

For the attached women, their men's attitudes clearly differ- 
entiates the kinds of changes in conflict which occur. With 
favorable attitudes, women's reports shift from rejecting either 
marriage or career to wanting both and mostly feeling conflict 
about it. With neutral attitudes, the women shift from reporting 
no conflict about wanting both to either rejecting a career or 
reporting conflict about it. With unfavorable attitudes, although 
the number is small, the shift is entirely from feeling no conflict 
about wanting both to rejecting th? career goal entirely. 

The rather unexpected result then, is that the man's attitude 
toward the woman's having a career seems to act as a filter on her 
report of which goals she sets for herself, thus setting the stage 
for either experiencing conflict over wanting a carear, or "elimi- 
nating" (denying?) the conflict by surrendering the cartjer goal. 
It is for this reason that we end up with the rather paradoxical 
finding that more favorable attitudes on the man's part towards 
her having a career tend to increase the woman's expression of 
conflict over wanting a career'. 




Table V-8a. Change In Proportions Expressing Conflict (1967-70), 
Bv Marital Status (In Percentage Points) 



Marital Status 


Yes 
Conflict 


No 

CppfU<?V 


No 
Career 


No 

Marriaqe 


N 


Married 


+ 12.0 


- 8.7 


- 2.2 


- 1.1 


92 


Engaged 


+22.2 


0.0 


+ 11.1 


-33 .3 


9 


Going Steady 


+ 11.7 


-23.4 


+ 11.7 


0.0 


17 


Unattached 


+ 9.0 


- 6.0 


- 3.0 


0.0 


33 
152 



Table V-8b. Change In Proportions Expressing Conflict (1967-70), By Man's^ 
Attitude Toward Wife Having A Career (In Percentage Points^ ^ 



Man's Attitude 


Yes 


No 

Conflict 


No 
Career 


No 

Marriage 


N 


Favorable 


+ 5.5 


+ 6.9 


-17.3 


-5.2 


58 


Neutral 


+9.6 


-19.5 


+ 12.1 


-2.4 


41 


Unfavorable 


0.0 


-40.0 


+40.0 


0.0 


109 
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Maternity and Conflict 



ViQ have noted before the overwhelming impact of maternity on 
women's present activity. Only two of the mothisrs can be presently 
classified as engaged in non-traditional activity. It may seem, 
therefore, a bit belabored to re-examine the role of motherhood in 
terms of change in Role-Innovation. However, it does appear 
important to find out whether this change engenders greater con- 
flict in those who previously aspired to Innovative careers than 
in those whose prior aspirations were more traditional. 

Of the hundred and fifty-two women in this follow-up study, 
twenty-two have children now. As compared to thirty-one percent 
of the non-mothers whose present activity is more traditional than 
were their aspirations in 1967, eighty-two percent of the mothers 
have experienced this change and none have become more innovative. 
These data are in Table V-9. 

Although virtually all of the married women have been married 
three years or less, there is significant variation in the amount 
of time which elapsed between marriage and the first birth. These 
data are given in Table V-10, and include pregnancies in progress 
or terminated. Of the four ever-pregnant women who became more 
innovative, two were aborted, and the other two — still in 
progress — waited about three years after marriage to start their 
families. The average first birth interval of the women who 
became more traditional is considerably shorter. 

The first measure of conflict examined in relation to birth 
interval is the Motive to Avoid Success. The data in Table V-11 
show soMe tendency for the Motive to Avoid Success to be associated 
with being married, and with postponed pregnancy. However, among 
those getting pregnant, the women high in Motive to Avoid Success 
got pregnant somewhat earlier. Perhaps the women whose rotive to 
approach success is stronger than the motive to avoid it manage to 
insure their social security by getting married without getting 
trapped by pregnancy, whereas women whose avoidance motive is 
greater allow an early pregnancy to resolve at least temporarily, 
the conflict for them. 

In Table V-12 there appears some tendency for the presence 
of the Motive to Avoid Success to be associated with somewhat less 
change toward traditional activity, and this seems to be the case 
regardless of length of first birth interval. 

The more direct measure of conflict, as expressed in 1967 and 
1970, and its relation to first birth interval and change in role- 
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Table V-9. Change Group. By Number Of Living Children 



Number More No More 

Living Innovative Change T);>:iiUtional Total 

Children N N .......J? N % 

None 34 56 40 130 85.5 

26.2 43.1 30.8 100.0 

One 0 4 18 22 14.5 

Ji_^ 91,9 IQO.Q 

Total 34 60 58 152 100.0 

Percent 22.4 39.5 38.2 100.0 

x^=21. 55830 df=2 p<.001 



Table V-10. Change Gr o up. By First Birth Interval 



ERIC 



First Birth 



More 
Innovative 



No 
Change 



More 
Traditional 



Total 



Interval 


N 


N 


N 


N 


0 or less mos . 










(aborted) 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1-8 mos. 


0 


1 


6 


7 


9-12 mos. 


0 


0 


2 


2 


13-18 mos. 


0 


2 


5 


7 


19-24 mos . 


c 


1 


4 


5 


25-30 mos. 




2 


3 


5 


31-36 mos. 




1 


4 


6 


37 +• mos. 


X 


0 


1 


2 


Open Interval 


li 


21 


11 


-63 


Total 


18 


40 


43 


101 


Percent 




80.0 


39.5 








'.94081 df» 


16 p<.05 
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Table V-11. First Birth Interval. By Motive To Avoid Success 



First Motive To Avoid Success 





None 


Some 


Hiyh 


No 


Data 


Interval 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


?^ 


0-12 


3 


10.3 


5 


14.3 


3 


10.3 


2 


3.4 


13-24 


3 


10.3 


3 


0.6 


2 


6.9 


4 


6 8 


25-36 


2 


6.9 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


8 


13.6 


37 + 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


Open 


11 


37.9 


15 


42.8 


17 


58.6 


20 


33.8 


Never Married, 


















Never Pregnant 




34.6 


in 2axi 


7 


24,? 


24 


40.7 


Total 


29 


100.0 


35 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


59 


100.0 
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Table V-12. Mean Change In Role-Innovation Score (1967-70), By 
Motive To Avoid Success And First Birth Interval 



First Birth 
Interval (Mos.) 

0-12 mos . 



Motive To Avoid Success 



3c 

S.D. 
N 



None 

(1) 
10.000 
3.606 
3 



Some 
(2) 

7.600 
3.782 
5 



High 
(3) 
10.000 
6.245 
3 



No Data 

10.500 
3.536 
2 



13-24 mos 



X 

S.D. 
N 



10.667 
4.041 
3 



10.333 
3 .786 
3 



9.500 
.707 

2 



11.000 
3.162 
4 



25-36 mos 



X 

S.D. 



9.500 
3.536 
2 



7.000 
1 



10.000 
4.106 
8 



37 + mos. 



X 

S.D. 
N 



4.000 



12.000 



Open Interval 



X 

S.D. 

N 



8.364 
4.007 
11 



6.200 
2.336 
15 



6.529 
3.659 
17 



5.800 
2.984 
20 



Never Married, 
Never Pregnant 



X 

S.D. 
N 



7.800 
3.293 
10 



5.900 
2 .685 
10 



6.000 
2.000 
7 



5.625 
2.716 
24 



All Subjects 



X 

S.D. 
N 



8.655 
3 .568 
29 



6.629 
2.911 

35 



6.966 
3.620 
29 



6.915 
3.616 
59 



152 



All Subjects ti 2=2.4662 p<.01 

t3^]3*1.7612 p<.05 
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innovation, is given in Tables V-13 and 14. The amount of conflict 
felt in 1967 does appear to affect the amount of change in role- 
innovation among women who got pregnant earlier in the marriage. 
The greatest increase in Traditionality among the "early preg- 
nancy" women occurs in those who expressed conflict in 1967. The 
least change occurred among those who either didn't want a career 
or didn't want to marry. Among those who are married but have 
never been pregnant, the women who originally rejected either 
marriage or a career have become more innovative while those 
wanting both, regardless of conflict expressed, became slightly 
more traditional. Among the women who have not married and never 
been pregnant, there has been little change in either direction 
regardless of conflict expressed in 1967. 

It may be than, that an early conflict of motives does 
produce an early pregnancy for some women, whereas for others it 
leads to an avoidance of those situations which would intensify 
the conflicts, i.e., pregnancy more so than marriage. Which of 
these paths is taken would appear to be in part determined by the 
attitudes of the men one chooses to associate with. 

In Table V-14, giving the average Innovation Change Score by 
first birth interval and amount of conflict felt in 1970, there 
appear to be only three natural divisions. The greatest increase 
in Traditionality occurs among the two women expressing the 
greatest conflict: both are married and one had an early pregnancy. 
For the rest, the women who have never been pregnant have changed 
less than those who have been pregnant, regardless of their 
feelings about the conflict between marriage and career. This 
would suggest that the behavioral pattern represented by marriage, 
pregnancy, and change in Role-Innovation is more an outcome of 
earlier attitudes, than it is the creator of present attitudes. 
If so, it is an unusual finding for attitudes to be better pre- 
dictors of later behavior than they are reflective or congruent 
with present behavior.. 

Lomand Character a s a Measure of Achievement Orientation 

Several new measures of achievement orientation were intro- 
duced in the original study of which this is a follow-up, among 
them the concept of using the description of the ideal husband as 
a projective for the Demand Character of the Future Husband, or 
Husband's Demand, and Implied Demand Character of the Wife's 
Future, or Wife's Demand. The results with these measures in 
predicting aspirations in 1967 were summarized at the beginning 
of Chapter II. Vv3 further sought to relate these measures to 
change in Role-Innovation and find that a difficulty has arisen 
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due to the disproportionate loss from the sample of women having 
the "displacenvent" , ittern of scores on these two variables, i.e., 
a high score on Husband's Demand and low score on Wife's Demand — 
the pattern consi'.ored both most traditional and most likely to 
represent internal conflict. The predominant pattern in the 
follow-up sample is a combination of low scores on both variables. 
In Table V-15, 15a and 15b, the following trends appear. From 
Table V-15a it is clear that level of Wife's Demand by itself does 
not make any difference in Innovation Change Score, whereas in 
Table V-l5b women high in Husband's Demand are less likely to have 
become more Innovative or remained stable, and moi^ likely to have 
become more Traditional than are the women low in Husband's 
Demand . 

When these scores are considered simultaneously, as in Table 
V-15, within each level of Husband's Demand, women higher in 
Wife's Demand are slightly more likely to become more innovative 
and less likely to become more Traditional, than the women lower 
in Wife's Demand. However, given the small size of the differen- 
ces and some of the frequencies, this trend cannot be considered 
reliable . 

Difficulties in Pursuing Further Education or in Working 



We would expect that individuals who have experienced 
difficulties of one sort or another in pursuing further education 
or in working would be more likely to change in a traditional 
direction than individuals not having such experiences. The 
association between such experiences and change in Role-Innovation 
are seen in Tables V-16 and 17. In Table V-16 it appears that the 
people who have had difficulties in getting a job or working 
because of being women are somewhat more likely to change in the 
traditional direction than are those who haven't had such diffi- 
culties. In all, a third of the women have had such difficulties. 
Many, fewer, only 16 percent of the entire sample, report having 
difficulties pursuing further education because of being a woman 
(Table V-17) . The women who do report having such difficulties 
are less likely to have become more innovative than rhose who 
haven't, but they are more likely to have not changed than those 
not reporting such difficulties. It thus appears that the dis- 
advantages of being female are less in education than in the work 
world, and less likely to alter the woman's course of action. 
There may be greater shifts toward traditionality when women still 
in training begin to enter the labor market. 
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Table V-16, Incidence Of Personal Experience V\ith Difficulties In 
VNork. By Change Group 





More 


No 




More 




Have Had Job 


Innovator 


Change 


Traditional 


Total 


Difficulties 


N 




% 


N 




N % 


Yes 




22.4 


17 34.7 


21 


42.9 


49 100.0 


No 


21 


22.5 


43 42.2 


36 


35.3 


102 100.0 


Total 


34 




60 


57 
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Table V-17. Incidence Of Personal Experience With Difficulties In 
Pursuing Further Education. By Change Group 



Have Had 


More 


No 




More 




Educational 


Innovator 


Change 


Traditional 


Total 


Difficulties 


N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N % 


Yes 


4 


16.0 


14 56.0 


7 


28.0 


25 100.0 


No 




23.6 


46 36.2 


11 


40.2 


127 100.0 


Total 


34 




60 


58 




152 
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Multiple Regressi on Analysis of Major Variables from 
Original and Present Follow-up Study 



A number of multiple regression analyses were performed to 
indicate the relative strength of some of the major variables in 
predicting change in Role-Innovation. The variables included 
those found most powerful in the prediction of aspirations, but 
were chosen primarily for th( oretical interest, rather than what- 
ever would maximize the regression coefficient. Some are motiva- 
tional, some refer to the background of the respondent, some 
refer to her present situation or future plans. The relationships 
are stated in terms of their effect on increased Traditionality . 
No matter what other variables were included, the First Birth 
Interval always turned up as the strongest predictor. Its partial 
correlation with the Innovation Change Score is -.3 58 (the shorter 
the birth interval, the greater the increase in traditionality) . 
Vvhen we include the First Birth Interval, and all of the Demand 
patterns (displacement, generalization, plus the other two combi- 
nations) in a multiple stepwise regriission onto the Role-Innova- 
tion Change Score, the coefficient achieved is .4988. The second 
most powerful predictor (negative) after length of the Birth 
Interval was the importance attached in 1967 to wanting to Be 
Famous as a primary goal in life. The third best predictor yjas 
Husband's Attitude toward wife's having a career (negative). The 
fourth best predictor was an index combining the commitment items 
assessed in 1967 (positive) . 

When the First Birth Interval is removed from the ai^alysis, 
Marital Status replaces it as the best predictor of increasing 
traditionality. The 19^7 Commitment Index is second best (the 
greater the commitment, the more traditional the change), next 
best predictor is the wish to "Be Famous" (1967), and the respon- 
dent's intention in 1970 as to how soon she would return work 
after having children (the sooner she would return, the 1. !ss the 
increase in traditionality) . After these, the next variable to 
enter the step-wise regression depends on which Demand pattern has 
been included for analysis. The Generalized Demand pattern comes 
in a late eleventh (predicting less traditional change, as ex- 
pected) , but the Displaced Demand pattern comes in a fairly early 
fifth in strength of predicting i ncreased traditionality. However, 
since the Displaced Demand pattern was so rare in the sample, we 
have presented in Table V-18 the analysis in which the most common 
Demand pattern was included — Low score on both Husband's Demand 
and Wife's Demand, The variables are presented in the order in 
which the regression algorithm picked them out of the available 
list of predictors according to the size of the F value (i.e., the 
magnitude of their effect on Change in Role-Innovation) . Each of 
the variables entered accounted for a significant proportion of 
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the variance in Change Score. In the order prvisented, increased 
traditionality is related to: being married, having greater 
commitment to work in 1967, having no wish to be famous in 1967, 
not intending to return to work soon after having children, not 
considering opportunities for leadership an important reason for 
choosing one's work, not wishing in 1967 to be known ns leader, 
having a mate whose attitude toward one's career is negative 
(1970), taking greater fertility risks (1970), not considering 
salary or opportunities for advancement important reasons for 
choosing one's work (1967), scoring low on both Wife's Demand and 
Husband's Demand (1967). expressing low commitment to work in 1970, 
having a mother who worked (1967), and not including concerns 
about doing well in one's work in the 1967 description of one's 
own future. 

The most surprising finding, of course, is that women who 
expressed greater commitment to working in 1967, are those who 
have become more Traditional since then. Since much of the 
increase in traditionality is due to women leaving work entirely 
to care for their babies, more than changing their occupations, 
it may be that many of the women who expressed strong coranitment 
earlier have opted for a career pattern which permits early 
childbearing, but also an early end to both childbearing (having 
fewer children) and full-time childrearing, thus an earlier 
return to previous vocational pursuits. This, however, is only 
a pcst-hoc interpretation of a most unexpected finding. The other 
results in this analysis are certainly more consistent with the 
view that increasing traditionality is associated with low moti- 
vation for achievement and low work commitment to begin with and 
compounded by disapproving mates. In the next section, we report 
on the respondents aspirations and plans for the future. These 
data do indicate that many women will reverse the shift toward 
Traditional activities and begin or resume more Innovative 
pursuits . 

Some Indications of Futu re Activity 

This report has indicated that the major activity of many 
respondents in 1970 was a temporary by-pass on the path tow.'ird 
different longer-term goals. It is therefore crucial to try to 
determine what probable futures lie in store for these women, as 
they see it, and to the extent that we can predict this from the 
information we have about them. The last question for each res- 
pondent was "As you think of your future life, what is your 
picture of the way you'd like life to work out for you?" From 
the responses to this question, clarified if necessary by specific 
information about plans for further training or job changes, we 
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were able to assign each woman to a Future Group of Innovators, 
Moderates or Traditionals . Only six women wer3 iinclassif iablc, 
due to ambiguity of the responses or contradictory responses. 
According to this classification, it is clear that there will bo 
another shift, this time in the opposite direction from the first, 
toward more Innovation in the sample as a whole. In fact, com- 
paring the marginal proportions in each group in 1967, in 1970, 
and in the predicted future, we find the shift out of Role-Inno- 
vation in 1970 more than compensated for — a slightly larger pro- 
portion of the sample are so classified for the future than they 
were on the basis of their aspirations in 1967. However, the 
even larger drop in the proportion of Moderates does not regain 
its former level, and the proportion of Future Traditionals 
settles about halfway between the low 1967 level and the high 
1970 level. These distributions are presented in Tables V-19, 20, 
and 21. From Table V-20, it is seen that almost half of the 
women who became more traditional since 1967 anticipate entering 
occupations which are either Innovative or Moderately innovative. 

The factor most determinative of present innovation, first 
birth interval, has no relation to future innovation. It is most 
strongly correlated with the role-innovation score of the last 
occupation held (which includes those presently employed as well 
as those employed previously but not in 1970) . These correlations 
are presented in Table V-22. 

A correlation matrix for all the group measures and the 
discrimination indices is presented in Table V-23. Although the 
discrimination indices do correlate either with 1967 Group or 
1970 Group, none of them correlate with Future Group. This 
suggests that although the perception of sex discrimination as 
experienced by oneself or women in general does depend on what 
one has attempted to do, it does not necessarily restrict what 
these women hope eventually to accomplish. 
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Table V-19. 1967 Group. By Future Group 



1967 Group 
Innovator 

Moderate 

Traditional 



Future Group 
Innovator Moderate Traditional 
N % N % N % 



27 55.1 



12.2 16 32.7 



17 37.0 14 30.4 15 32.6 



8 15.7 8 15.7 35 68.6 



Total 52 35.6 28 19.2 66 45.2 
x2=25. 03793 df=4 p .001 



Total 
_N 

49 100.0 
33.6 

46 100.0 
31.5 



51 



146 
100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



Table V-20 . Change Group. Bv Future Group 



1967-70 
Change Group 

More 

Innovative 
No Change 



More 

Traditional 
Total 



Innovator 
N % 

14 41.2 



26 44.8 



12 



52 



Future Group 
Moderate 
N % 



Traditional 
N % 



8 23.5 12 35.3 



8 13.8 24 41.4 



22.2 12 22.2 30 55.6 



35.6 28 19.2 66 45.2 



Total 
.N %_ 

34 100.0 
23.3 



58 

39.7 
54 

37.0 



146 
100.0 



99.9 



100.0 



100.0 
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Table V-21. 1970 Group. Bv Fut ure Group 



Future Group 
Innovator Moderate Traditional Total 
1970 Group N % N % N % _N %_ 

Innovator 34 75.6 4 8.9 7 15.6 45 100. 1 

30.8 

Moderate 4 16.7 15 62.5 5 20.8 24 100.0 

16.5 

Traditional 14 18.2 9 11.7 54 70.1 77 100.0 

52.7 

Total 52 35.6 28 19.2 66 45.2 146 100.0 

100.0 
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Table V-22. Correlations Betwe en Future Group And Selected Variables 



Future Group vith t 
Role-Innovation Score in: 

First Occupational Choice - 1967 

Last Occup. - 1970 

Present Major Activity - 1970 
First Birth Interval 
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r N p 

.3563 146 .001 

.5055 146 .001 

.4849 146 .001 

.0566 146 n.s. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Summary of Findings 



In this study 152 college-educated women were re-interviewed 
three years after they graduated from the University of Michigan 
and asked about their educational, occupational, marital, and 
maternal experiences and how these affected their aspirations for 
the future. All of them had been part of the Michigan Student 
Study during which they were interviewed in their senior year and 
from which their occupational aspirations, the main interest of 
the study, and many other characteristics were assessed. The 
original study, using only the data gathered in 1967 (their senior 
year in college), investigated the background, personality, and 
college experience factors associated with Role-Innovative occu- 
pational aspirations, i.e., choice of an occupation typically held 
by men. 

The follow-up study was designed to discover what had happened 
to the aspirations expressed in 1967, and the reasons, as well as 
to gather more information for testing some of the more tentative 
findings of the initial study. These findings have been organized 
according to the initial aspirations in 1967, the Innovativeness 
of the women's activities in 1970, and the factors associated with 
changes in Innovativeness between 1967 and 1970. 

Role-Modeling 

One of the most important questions to be followed-up was the 
extent to which role-modeling played a part in shaping the aspir- 
ations of these women. Some additional support for the belief that 
this is the case comes from the women's own reports about the 
sources of influence on her occupational choices and from more 
detailed information about the nature of her perceptions of her 
parents in various roles. In the first case, it is surprising, 
given the fact that men dominate the innovative occupations (by 
definition) , that as many respondents mention women as mention men 
as being the source of their initial interest in their field. 
However, perhaps because of the paucity of role-models, almost 
half of the Innovators did not mention any individuals as respon- 
sible for getting them interested in their fields. 

Faculty Models 

More detailed questions about the role of various academic 
contacts during the undergraduate years in shaping one's aspir- 
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ations, interests, and motivation revealed clear patterns of 
discrimination and encouragement. A substantial minority felt 
that various faculty members, particularly male faculty, held lower 
expectations of them because they were women, and this was more 
true of the Innovators and Moderates than of the Traditionals, and 
more so in the fields of math and the sciences than in the social 
sciences or humanities. Role-Innovators received more encourage- 
ment from male faculty, whereas Traditionals got more encourage- 
ment from female faculty. This, as well as the findings on dimin- 
ished expectations, is associated with the difference in sex-ratio 
among the faculty in various fields. This is not, however, the 
entire explanation since although Traditionals were quite concen- 
trated in a small number of female-dominated fields, the Role- 
Innovators are much more heterogeneous in the kinds of fields 
they were pursuing (Tangri, 1969), In general, professors gave 
more encouragement and had more influence on the respondents than 
did junior faculty, and the women faculty who are mentioned are 
mostly in the lower rcsnks — particularly for Innovators. Further- 
more, the academic women who were mentioned as having an important 
influence on the respondents were less likely to have had purely 
social contacts with the respondents or to become personal friends 
than were the academic men who had such influence. Clearly, the 
existing social moree regarding social contacts between persons of 
same or different sex operated to maximize the opportunities for 
informal influence across sex lines. Those mores seem to be 
changing, albeit slowly. From these data, and from other data on 
the attitudes of their male consorts, it would appear that a sup- 
portive role-partner of the opposite sex can be an important ally 
for the Role-Innovator, 

There were also group differences in the nature of the 
influence exerted by the various persons mentioned. Role-Inno- 
vators are most likely to refer to intellectual influence as being 
primary, whereas Moderates and Traditionals were more likely than 
Innovators to refer to motivational influence. The presence of 
more women on the faculties now dominated by men would surely 
provide more of the motivational inspiration women need to trans- 
cend the sex -barriers in the educational and occupational world, 

Familv Models 

The addition of irore information on the question of aspects 
of parental role-modeling has not simplified our understanding of 
this complex phenomenon. Both parents are rated most favorably 
in their performance of their work and parent roles, moderately 
favorably in their roles as spouses and the quality of the 
marriage, and least favorably in their roles as citizens. Fathers 
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were rated more favorably than Mothers as earners and as workers 
who "do their best and derive satisfaction from their v^ork." 
Mothers, on the other hand, were only slightly better "workers in 
the home" than fathers'. 

For most of the roles, Traditionals are more lavish in their 
praise of mothers than are the Innovators. The exception is the 
rating of Mother as one who does her work well and derives satis- 
faction from it, where Innovators' mothers get slightly higher 
praise. Since the real crux of the maternal modeling question 
hangs on the nature of the maternal model, these data were further 
examined separately for the women whose mothers had higher edu- 
cation. For this subsample of respondents with better educated 
mothers, the group difference is reversed, with Innovators tending 
to give more favorable ratings of their mothers than the Tradi- 
tionals. These findings are quite ccmparable to those in the 
initial study and together with the following data, confirm the 
interpretation that Role-Innovators of more educated mothers are 
the least likely to "cross-identify" with their fathers. 

When respondents were asked which parent they would be 
satisfied to be like in any of these roles, the most notable 
finding was that more women would emulate both parents than would 
choose one parent over the other in any of the roles. Neither is : 
the case that emulation of one parent carries across all the roles 
that the parent plays. Fathers are more attractive models as 
earners, workers, and spouses, but not as citizens or parents. 

The group differences are very complex. Very generally, 
Role-Innovators seem more likely to make reciprocal Judgements 
(the success or failure of each parent reflects on the other) , but 
where a preference does exist, the mother appears more emulous in 
the parent role, whereas the father appears more emulous in the 
spouse role. In the more public roles of citizen, earner, and 
worker, Traditionals are more likely than Role-Innovators to 
reject both parents. For the sub-sample of respondents with more 
educated mothers, the Innovators are more likely to find their 
mother or both parents emulous, and less likely in general to find 
their father emulous or to reject both parents, than is true for 
the total sample of Innovators. 

Personality 
Achievement-Related Orientation 

The items developed for the follow-up study to further 
differentiate the various intrinsic and extrinsic motives proved 
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to be moderately successful for this purpose, and to provide use- 
ful insights into the kinds of differences between the groups' 
post-graduation work experiences. Most of the relationships 
between the clearly extrinsic and the clearly intrinsic motives 
are in the expected direction, lending some internal consist<mcy 
to the notion of these concepts as distinct entities. In general, 
the relationships among the 1970 variables are stronger and more 
consistent than between these and the earlier measures. In par- 
ticular, three clearly intrinsic sources of satisfaction in one's 
job. Risk, Demand, and Challenge, form a strong cluster of inter- 
relationships, and the two most clearly extrinsic sources of 
satisfaction. Organizational Setting and Practical Requirements 
are also significantly correlated with each other. Working Vvith 
People (rather than things) seems more closely related to the 
extrinsic factor, and — most unexpectedly — Autonomy is more related 
to the extrinsic factors from both the old and new set of vari- 
ables rather than to the intrinsic factors. This may be because 
the Traditionals are already enjoying greater autonomy in the work 
setting than the Innovators who are more likely to be in training 
still, or in more preparatory stages of their careers. The strong 
association between the extrinsic variable Importance of Leader- 
ship and the intrinsic variable Risk suggests that to aspire to 
leadership in the work setting is generally seen as entailing 
serious psychological risks. 

Motive to Avoid Success appears to be related only to two of 
the new variables. Demand and V/ork With People. Whereas the 
relationship with the first reflects the fact that women who are 
highly achievement oriented are those subject to anxiety about 
success, that with the second suggests that one expression of the 
anxiety about the sex-appropriateness of success for women is to 
channel one's achievement strivings into appropriately feminine 
people-oriented fields. At the same time, it indicates that the 
motive does not thereby dissipate. 

Fertility Risk-Takino 

Three items were developed to assess the extent to which the 
respondent was likely to take chances vith getting pregnant. 
Unfortunately, they were uncorrelated with each other, and thus 
could not be used together as an index of fertility risk-taking. 
Nor did any of them relate to the First Birth Interval (number of 
months between marriage and birth of first child) . Role -Innovators 
have the greatest discrepancy in level of risk-taking between the 
items, and report the most risk-taking on the most direct item: 
"How much have you ever actually risked getting pregnant when you 
didn't want to?" This item elicits the greatest frequency of 
reported risk-taking i-'rom all three groups. 
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Descrip tions of Self and Stereotype of Career Woman 



The traits which were consensually attributed to a "Career 
Woman" are: unconventional, relies on own opinion, others depend 
on her, intellectual, and successful. There were no significant 
group differences in the way respondents described themselves on 
all the stereotypic items taken together, but Role-Innovators were 
higher on the first four items, and lower on the fifth item than 
were Traditionals . Factor analyses of each semantic differential 
description (Self and Career Woman) yielded basically the same 
three factors. The first factor is dominated by strongly sex- 
typed characteristics such as "masculine", "insensitive", and 
"cold"; the second factor suggests self-reliance and dependability 
(e.g., "strong", "others d'^pend on her/me"); and the third factor 
describes an autonomous belief system or life-style (e.g,, 
"agnostic", 'unconventional", "clever"). 

Post-B.A. Experience 

One half of the respondents are working full-time, slightly 
over one fifth are full-time housewives, one sixth are studying 
full-time, less than one tenth are working part time. Three times 
as many Innovators as Traditionals are studying full-time, whereas 
Traditionals are more likely to be working full-time. About 60 
percent of each group is now married. One quarter of the 1967 
Moderates and one fifth of the Innovators and Traditionals are now 
mothers and full-time housewives. Most of l:hose who are working 
or studying are in the humanities and the social sciences. The 
life sciences (including the health professions) , and education 
are the third most frequent fields, followed by law-business- 
government, math, and lastly, physical science. In spite of a 
general shift in the sample toward more traditional activity — 
largely accounted for by the mother-housewives — there is strong 
stability in degree of Role-Innovation over the three-year span 
for the sample as a whole and for Innovators and Traditionals in 
particular. 

Education 

Two 1967 Role-Inncvators have completed a Ph.D. and a law 
degree, eleven more have completed Master's degrees. One Tradi- 
tional has completed the Doctorate in Education, sixteen have 
completed Master's Degrees, and three have Teaching Certificates, 
Most of the respondents who are working on doctorates are Role- 
Innovators, as are all those working toward the M.D., D.D.S., or 
J.D. (Doctor of Jurisprudence) degree. Most of the Master's 
degrees in progress, on the other hand, are among the Moderates 
and Traditionals, and so are the three Teaching Certificates in 



Also: agnostic, hard, deliberate, politically liberal, strong, 
clever, active, tense, confident, competent, serious, cold, and 
o practical 
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progress . Some women who are working on degrees are not at 
present enrolled for courses. Only one fourth of the sample are 
not presently engaged in studies of any kind. 

The 1967 Role-Innovators still show more diversity of fields 
than the Traditionals, and most of their studies have been in 
Graduate School, whereas for Traditionals these have been in 
professional schools or other institutions. 

Discrimination. Sixteen percent of the entire sample and 30 
percent of the Innovators report experiencing difficulties in 
pursuing further education because of their sex. Most of the 
difficulties encountered were outright discrimination in ad- 
missions, strong generalized discouragement fr >m faculty, finan- 
cial aid and job placement discrimination. A small camber of the 
difficulties involved role conflict or the husband's location and 
career. The generalized belief that women have such difficulties 
is more widespread than is the women's own experience with such 
difficulties or that of their personal acquaintances. This 
probably results from the mass media coverage of issues raised by 
the women's movement, since formerly we believe the reverse would 
have been true. Very few women think that women in general have 
advantages, or that they themselves have had advantages because of 
their sex; most of those that do believe so, feal that the diffi- 
culties are still greater than the advantages. 

Work 

In general, the respondents' present occupations are very 
similar to what they said in 1967 they wanted to do. The jobs 
most frequently mentioned by Role-Innovators are technician, 
graduate or research assistant, and computer programmer or systems 
analyst. For Moderates, the most common jobs are graduate as- 
sistant, school teacher, editor or reporter. The most common jobs 
among the Traditionals arc school teacher, nurse, medical or 
dental technician, and secretary. 

Discrimination. One third of the sample and half of the 
Innovators report having had difficulties in getting jobs or in 
working because of their sex. Such difficulties are much more 
common than in education for all three groups. Most of the diffi- 
culties encountered were discrimination in salary and in admission 
to trainee p.vograms, less qualified men getting the jobs, having 
to start as a secretary, scepticism on the part of prospective 
employers about hiring a young woman or a married woman because 
of their assumptions about her being temporary, men being less 
willing to deal with women in authority, harrassment by degrading 
questions, whole categories of jobs being reserved for men only, 
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quotas on the number of women permitted into a job cateyory, and 
general discrimination through innuendo and bad manners. Some 
women also mentioned the lack of part-time jobs and child care as 
working particular hardships . n women who want to work. As in the 
case of education but less so, the generalized belief that women 
have such difficulties is more widespread than is the personal 
oxparience with such difficulties; yet two thirds of the sample 
personally knew women who did have such difficulties. 

On each of three Discrimination Indices dealing with Education, 
V/ork, and Experiences in General, 1967 Role-Innovators experience 
the most, Traditionals experience the least, and everyone's score 
is higher for work discrimination than for educational discrimi- 
nation. Very few felt that they had had advantages because of 
their sex, and some of these dealt with their "exploitability" 
as woir^n (e.g., they could be hired for less). About one fourth 
of the sample felt that nothing (external or internal barriers) 
held kppt them from getting either the jobs or craining that they 
wanted. 



In spite of the general belief that women face substantial 
difficulties in working and studying which are not subject to 
v.heir control, when answering the final summary question on sex- 
related difficulties, two of the three most frequent problems 
experienced are attributions to the woman herself (i.e., "in- 
decision or hesitation on my part" and "I felt unsure of my 
ability to do it"). The third most frequently mentioned problem 
is discrimination based on sex or sex and marital status. 

Almost the entire sample agreed that women with children have 
special difficulties in working or studying. Thesa referred to 
the special obligations they have to the child, not having enough 
time, inadequate child care arrangements, and psychological 
conflict. Furthermore, two thirds of the respondents knew women 
who were having these difficulties. There was less agreement that 
married women have special difficulties aside from those connected 
with having children. Still, almost two thirds of the sample 
thought this was true, and two thirds of these knew women who were 
having such difficulties. These referred to their responsi- 
bilities, time pressures, and nusbands (their demands, their lack 
of help or support, their anxiety about competition with their 
wives, and the assumption that their requirements take priority) . 

Commitmen t to Career 

In 1967 three it«»ms were used as measures of the woman's 
career commitment, 'i - sse were whether she would work after 
getting married, after having children, and how soon she would 




return to work. Role-Innovators showed more commitment than 
Traditionals . In 1970^ many more women, an overwhelming majority, 
now say that they will work after having children. This is as 
true for those who already have children (some of whom have al- 
ready returned to work) as for the rest. In fact, mothers now say 
that they want to return to work sooner than the non-mothers say 
they will. In spite of this general sh. ^'t toward earlier resump- 
tion of work, the answers given to this question at these two 
points in time are highly correlated. Also, as in 1967, greater 
commitment is associated with greater Role-Innovation of the 
woman's activity in 1970. 

Marriage and Motherhood 

Timing of marriage as desired by the respondents in 1967 
predicts well to actual timing of marriage. Viihen asked what their 
man's attitude would be toward their having a career, half of the 
women say that he would like it (about equally so in each of the 
1967 groups), less than 40 percent think he would be neutral, and 
only ten women say he would be against it. There is some trend 
for Innovators to have more favorable mates, and the relationship 
is even stronger for married women. 

Conflict. Both in 1967 and in 1970, 1967 Innovators report 
having more conflict over wanting both marriage and a career than 
do Traditionals. Traditionals are more likely than Innovators to 
say they do not want a career, but even their modal response is 
that they want both and don't feel any conflict about it.. Most 
of the women who said in 1967 that they felt strong conflict, or 
that they didn't want a career, have married, not most of the 
others. However, the timing of the marriage was not related to 
the expression of conflict as was expected. Instead, women who 
were high in the Motive to Avoid Success in 1967 are more likely 
to be married than those who were low or showed no Fear Success . 
There is some evidence that marriage does increase the sense of 
conflict, particularly if it occurs earlier. In some cases, the 
result is the elimination of the career goal. 

Women who want both a career and marriage are more likely to 
have mates who approve of this than are tho women who do not want 
a career, and women with approving mates aie less likely to report 
conflict if they want both, than women with disapproving mates. 
However, most of the women who do report corjflict in 1970 also 
report having favorable or neutral mates, and furthermore, tliey 
express more conflict now than they did in 1967. This is dis- 
cussed further below. Similarly, women high in Fear Success are 
somewhat more likely to have husbands with favorable attitudes . 
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The timing of the first birth relative to graduation appears 
to be a function of the presence of two goals and of conflict over 
those goals. Vvomen who in 1967 said they wanted both marriage and 
a career had their first babies about half a year later than the 
other women. Of those who felt conflict in 1967, almost 90 
percant have still not had babies. Thus, multiple goals and 
conflict over them tends to delay the first birth. On the other 
hand, having a baby — especially recently — seems to create con- 
flict: those who say they feel no conflict in 1970 have either not 
started their families, or did so earlier than those saying they 
do feel conflict. The minority who say in 1970 that they do not 
want a career are more likely to have already started their 
families than those who do want a career, but did not start any 
earlier than the others. 

The Motive to Avoid Success, in this instance, also seems to 
perform as a measure of conflict: presence of the Motive to Avoid 
Success tends to be associated with being married, and with post- 
poned pregnancy — a combination which increases one's social 
security without greatly increasing role conflict. However, of 
the women getting pregnant, the women high in the Motive got 
pregnant somewhat earlier. The data are not very strong, but 
there may be something of the use of an "accidental" pregnancy to 
resolve strong conflicts. 

In 1967 the ideal numbor of children averaged 3.47; Tradi- 
tionals wanted significantly more children than the other women, 
and Innovators wanted to start their families significantly later 
than either Moderates or Traditionals . In 1970, the group differ- 
ences remain significant and are in the same direction, but there 
is an overall decline in the number of children now wanted, to an 
average of 2.38. Over 60 parcent of the women want fewer children 
now than they did before, and only four percent want more. Simi- 
lar changes occurred among the mothers, although nftore of them 
remained stable in their ideal number of children wanted. Again, 
in spite of the general shift, indivfMll^SSKility is quite high. 

As compared to ideal number of children, the expected number 
of children is even smaller, 2.29. The ideal-expected discrepancy 
is small and for almost two thirds of the women in each group 
there is no discrepancy. Only seven percent of these women think 
they Will end up with more children than they really want. One 
possible source of the ideal-expacted discrepancy could be the 
husband's desires. These follow the pattern of their wives, with 
Innovators husbands wanting significantly fewer children than the 
husbands of Moderates or Traditionals— and fewer even than their 
wives want'. 

The respondents were also asked in 1967 and 1970 when they 
would want to start thair families and this does show substantial 



change. Among the unmarried women about a third want to start 
earlier and a thizC later. Married women, on the other hand, are 
more likely to have moved up their desired timing of the first 
child, suggesting that marriage does trigger fertility desires. 

For those who have already started their families, there is 
no relation between the timing desired in 1967 and the actual 
timing of their first birth. Almost two fifths are having their 
first baby earlier than they said they would, and almost one fifth 
are having it later. The groups do not differ in the size of the 
interval between graduation and first birth. 

The most distress on account of too early pregnancy was ex- 
perienced by the Moderates . Over half of the parous women reported 
feeling no conflict in 1967 between wanting marriage and a career, 
but two thirds of them now say that their pregnancy was too early. 
Those who did feel conflict in 1967 now report the least distress 
over the timing of the pregnancy. Those who didn't want a career 
in 1967 are most likely to feel that their pregnancy was earlier 
than expected, but not necessarily to feel that the timing was 
"poor." Comparing the statements of all the respondents about 
conflict in 1967 and 1970, it appears that pregnancy, particularly 
if it is earlier than expected, does increase women's conflict 
over wanting both marriage and a career. Whereas anticipation of 
conflict leacs to behavior patterns which will minimize conflict 
without sacrificing goals . 

A majority of each group and of their husbands express no sex 
preference for offspring, but when thisre is a preference, it is 
overwhelmingly in favor of boys. This is the least true of the 
Innovators, however. Husbands of 1967 Traditionals show the 
greatest preference for girls, whereas husbands of Innovators 
(and Moderates) show the greatest preference for boys. 

Of the attitudinal changes wrought by becoming a mother, the 
most common was a decrease in the desire to work or study, and the 
feeling that these were more difficult as a result of motherhood. 

Attitudes on Family Formation and The Women's Movement 

Traditionals are the least favorable toward the idea of 
adopting children, though almost everyone would adopt under 
certain circumstances. Over half of the sample felt abortion 
should be available to any woman on demand. Another third of each 
group felt it should be up to a woman and her doctor. Innovators 
show a slight tendency toward somewhat more liberal views on 
abortion, Traditionals the least liberal. Similarly, Innovators 
are slightly more radical in their position on the issues raised 
by the woman's movement, but the overwhelming choice of each group 
is the moderate position. 



Factors Associated With Role-Innovation in 1970 



Marriage 

Marriage and the husband's attitude are associated with Role- 
Innovation in 1970, but marriage more so than the attitude. (Both 
are also related to conflict and change in conflict, but in this 
case, the man's attitude more so than marriage.) Married women are 
less innovative in 1970 than the unmarried women, and married 
women with husbands who approve of their wives having a career are 
more innovative than those wita disapproving husbands. In contrast 
to their boyfriends' attitudes in 1967, none of the husbands are 
reported using the argument that staying home is more attractive 
to the wiffj as their reason for disapproving of her working. In 
general, the level of approval attributed to these husbands is 
higher than it was for the boyfriends in 1967. But the women who 
are innovating now do not attribute more "liberal" reasons to 
their husbands than do the other women, as was the case for 1967 
Innovators (with respect to boyfriends in 1967 or husban in 1970) . 
Economic motives are attributed to their mates ' career approval 
only by 1970 Moderates and Traditionals . 

In a series of hypothetical situations involving varying 
degrees of success and competition with one's husband, the men are 
said to be most negative in situations where the wife is more 
successful than he is in his own field? the most positive atti- 
tudes are attributed to him in the situation where she is very 
successful in her own field. The group comparisons suggest that 
the more competitive the situation, the more anxiety is aroused 
in those women for whom it has the greatest immediate relevance, 
i.e., the 1970 Innovators. The data on these items substantially 
modify the interpretation of the results on the earlier item which 
merely asks for husband's attitude toward her having "a career." 

Innovation in 1970 was associated with feeling that one's 
working or studying creates stresses for ore's husband. On the 
other hand, most women felt that it also created benefits. Compe- 
tition as a stress was mentioned only by the 1970 Innovators, and 
the husbands' sharing of the wife's problems or the domestic 
chores was considered a stress more by 1970 Traditionals than by 
the others. The most frequently cited benefit of working in each 
group was financial, and the next most frequent was the respon- 
dent's own happiness or being a more interesting companion,. 

Motherhood and Child Care 

Most of the relationship between marital status and 1970 
Role-Innovation is actually due to maternity — a characteristic 
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unique to wives. Of the 22 mothers, only a third use any chiJ.d 
care arrangement other than themselves regularly. 1970 Tradi- 
tionals appear to get more help from family members and therefore 
have a smaller child care bill. Although most of the sample tend 
to think first of themselves as the ideal person for their child's 
care, they respond quite favorably to the concept of an indepen- 
dent, professionally-run, flexible, convenient, and reasonably 
priced child care center with an educational program. There were 
no group differences in these attitudes, but the availability of 
the latter would affect many of the women's decisions about re- 
turning to work after having children. 

The self-sufficiency of the household considered so ideal in 
the above responses, really turns out to be the self-sufficiency 
of the wife, because the amount of the husband's contribution to 
household tasks appears very small. This is the more surprising 
in view of the fact that most of these families are still in very 
early stages of development when there are no children, or only 
one, most wives are working or in school, and sex-role differenti- 
ation should be at its lowest point in the family cycle except 
perhaps after retirement. Given these role definitions, it is 
obvious that the onset of children with the enormous increase of 
work that involves, must drive many women out of the labor market 
and out of advanced training. The group differences are negli- 
gible, though husbands of Traditionals appear slightly less 
helpful than other husbands. 

Attitudes Toward Domestic and Non-Domestic Roles. Motherhood 
has a greater impact on one's feelings about marriage and mother- 
hood and about work and study than does marriage by itself. Most 
of the changes in attitudes toward marriage and motherhood are in 
a positive direction, but some negative effects, particularly as 
a result of marriage, also occurred, * hough only for 1970 
Moderates and Traditionals. It may be that for these women who 
counted more heavily on marriage to fulfill their needs, the 
realities are more likely to fall short of expectations. The 
Innovators' marriages are perhaps more successful from their own 
point of view. 

Feelings toward work and study have changed mostly in the 
negative direction as a result of marriage and motherhood, par- 
ticularly for the 1970 Traditionals. 

V<ork 

1970 Traditionals are less satisfied with their Jobs than the 
other women, are least interested in being promoted where thay now 
work and are most likely to be in jobs where promotion is not 
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possible. Innovators are most interested in being promoted, and 
least likely to prefer different work than they are doing now. 
Of those working where promotion is feasible, 1970 Innovators and 
Moderates are more likely to think that their chances of being 
promoted are good to excellent. 

Although more of the Innovators (1970) are still in the 
apprentice stage of their career, they get most of their satis- 
faction from the achievement-related aspects of their work, and 
least from the well-heeled quality of the organization. 1970 
Moderates get most of their satisfaction from the fact that they 
work with people rather than things, the challenging aspects of 
their jobs, and the fact that it meets some of their basic practi- 
cal requirements. They get least satisfaction from the amount of 
Risk involved. 1970 Traditionals get most of their satisfaction 
from the fact that their Job meets practical needs, their autonomy 
on the Job, and the fact that it demands a lot from them. But 
1970 Traditionals have the lowest overall satisfaction scores of 
any of the groups, and 1970 Moderates have the highest. 

Only the 1970 Moderates would like a significant increase in 
any of the achievement-related aspects of their Job. The Inno- 
vators, who are perhaps getting as much of this as they can 
handle, would most like improvement in some of the practical 
aspects of their Job. Traditionals — who are already getting most 
of their satisfaction from these practical aspects — would like 
even more improvement in that area, as well as in the kind of 
people they work with. We do not know whether this is related to 
the fact that they, more than others, have co-workers of the same 
sex, or whether they are more likely than the others to be in 
subordinate positions or to be treated as subordinates by those 
for whom they work, 

1970 Moderates are the least likely to feel that their present 
job is a compromise, and if it is, they are the most likely to 
feel that they will have the kind of Job they really prefer either 
soon SlL not at all. 1970 Traditionals are the most likely to feel 
that their present Job is a compromise with what they would really 
prefer to be doing, and therefore, are also the most likely to 
want another Job now. 

Although the 1970 Traditionals appear to be the least satis- 
fied with the jobs they have, they have also experienced the 
least discrimination because of sex in getting these Jobs. The 
result, then, is that the Jobs that are easiest to get, are also 
the least satisfying, even for those who originally wanted them . 
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Education 

V/hether a woman decided to work immediately after giaduation 
or travelled, or entered graduate training immediately does not 
affect the innovative.ness of her present activity. With respect 
to the level of satisfaction from the studies one is doing, the 
pattern which appears so clearly in the data on work experiences, 
re-appears in the data on educational experiences, though somewhat 
less strongly. Of the women now pursuing graduate studies, most 
of those reporting that their present field of study is a com- 
promise are the 1970 Traditionals ; and 1970 Innovators report more 
difficulties in pursuing further education than the others, but 
they are still a minority of their group. 

Although 1970 Innovators give every other sign of having a 
life pattern of fairly continuous employment, they are more 
resistant to stating outright that this is what they want to do 
than are the 1970 Moderates (though they are more likely to admit 
it than are the 1970 Traditionals) . 

Multiple Regression Analysi s of 1970 Role-Innovation 

A comparison of selected variables from the initial and 
follow-up studies showed that the strongest predictors were the 
aspirations reported in 1967 and the First Birth Interval. The 
next best predictors are the Commitment to a career as measured 
in 1967, the Motive to Avoid Success (which predicts positively 
to Role-Innovation in 1970) , and Implied Demand Character of the 
Wife's Future (or Wife's Demand) which predicts positively to 
Role-Innovation in 1970. 

Change in Role-Innovation 

There has been a substantial shift in the level of occupa- 
tional undertaking between 1967 and 1970. About two fifths of 
the sample did not chancje in Innovation, another two fifths 
became more Traditional, and the remaining one fifth became more 
innovative. The 1967 Moderates changed more, in the traditional 
direction, than the other two groups . Married women changed more 
than unmarried women, and although this is true within each of the 
original groups, the effect of niarital status is greatest among 
the 1967 Innovators, least of course, among the 1967 Traditionals. 

Marriage. Conflict, and Chan ge in Innovation 

A complex set of relationships emerged between marital status, 
husband's attitude toward wife having a career, Role-Innovation 
and innovational change, and levels of and change in expressions 
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of conflict between wanting both marriage and a career. Looking 
first at innovation itself, we found that the original groups 
tended to have found men whose attitudes coincided with their own 
aspirations, particularly in the case of husbands. And although 
married women are less innovative in 1970 than unmarried women, 
if they are married to supportive husbands they are more innova- 
tive than if married to unsupportive husbands, and furthermore 
are more likely to have increased in their innovativeness . On the 
other hand, for married and engaged women, greater conflict in 
1967 is associated with increasing traditionality, although within 
each category of conflict in 1967 favorable attitudes on the part 
of the husband or fiance are associated with less increase in 
traditionality. Feeling conflict in 1970 also tends to be associ- 
ated with more traditional change, but not consistently across 
marital statuses, and only weakly so even where true. Feelings of 
conflict in 1970 are clearly related to the husband's attitude: 
women whose men have favorable attitudes towards their having a 
career are least likely to report feeling conflict and least 
likely to say they don't want a career; women whose men have 
"neutral" attitudes report more conflict and more rejection of 
career; women whose men have unfavorable attitudes are most likely 
to simply reject having a career at all. All these relationship?, 
then point toward a consistent association between husband's 
attitude, innovation and change in innovation, and felt conflict. 
Marital status itself increases traditionality somewhat and also 
increases conflict, and pregnancy increases both conflict and even 
more traditional change. 

If we look only at the changes -"n reports of conflict between 
1967 and 1970, we find that reports cJ conflict have increased 
among all the women, regardless of marital status. The change 
among the unattached women is toward - increased career commitment 
(wanting both) and increased conflict. Among the attached women, 
those with favorable husbands have shifted their reports from 
rejecting either marriage or a career, to wanting both and mostly 
feeling conflict about it; the chnnge among women with neutral 
mates, is from reporting no conflict about wanting both, to either 
rejecting a career or reporting conflict about it; the change 
among women whose men disapprove is entirely from feeling no 
conflict about wanting both, to rejecting the career goal entirely. 

The rather unexpected result then, is that the man's atti- 
tudes toward the woman's having a career seems to operate as a 
selective filter on what cecals she sets for herself, thus setting 
the stage fo^ either experiencing conflict over wanting a career 
or eliminating the conflict by surrendering the career goal. The 
conflict is never resolved by surrendering marriage as a goal. 
We therefore have the paradoxical finding that among the hetero- 
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sexually attached women, more favorable attitudes on the man's 
part towards the woman having a career tend during this period to 
increase the woman's feelings of conflict over wanting a career 
(though the new level of conflict is still lower than that of 
women with less approving mates) . Although the unattached women 
also increase their reports of conflict in this period, the 
increase is less than it is for any of the other groups — unless 
one considers the rerunciation of the career among women with 
disapproving husbands as an expression as well as resolution of 
conflict. 

The Motive to Avoid Success, which was assessed only in 1967, 
did not show the same relationships to change in innovation as did 
the direct expression of conflict discussed above. It is not 
associated with greater increases in traditionality, in fact the 
opposite may be true, both for the sample as a whole and for each 
marital status. This does not support our expectation that 
marriage would provide a kind of security for women high in Motive 
to Avoid Success which would better permit them to raise their 
levels of aspiration. Nor does this depend on the man's attitude, 
since this is unrelated to change in innovation regardless of 
level of Motive to Avoid Success. In this case, the Motive 
appears to act more as a measure of striving, dampening the 
general tendency toward increased traditionality. This is not 
only true across all marital statuses, it is also true regardless 
of how soon after marriage a woman had her first baby. Thus, 
although a few women high in Motive to Avoid Success may have been 
propelled into somewhat earlier pregnancy, it still tended to 
reduce the general trend toward traditionality. 

Matern it>'. Conflict, and Change in Innovation 

Becoming a mother can create or heighten conflicts about 
combining roles, or it can be used as a way of resolving such 
conflicts. The women who became more traditional had their chil- 
dren within a shorter period after getting married than those who 
became more innovative or did not change. The greatest increase 
in traditionality among the "early pregnancy" women occurs in 
those who expressed conflict in 1967; the least change occurred 
among those who either did not want t* career or did not want to 
marry. Among the women who have not married and have never been 
pregnant, there has been little change in either direction, re- 
gardless of conflict expressed in 1967. Clearly, then, conflict 
itself does not increase traditionality over this time period. 
It does mediate both marital and fertility behavior, which in turn 
affect both traditionality and subsequent conflict. 
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Demand Character a s a Measure of Achievement Orientation 



Wife Demand remains a relatively strong predictor of present 
(1970) innovation. It does not relate at all to change in inno- 
vation, this, of course, would be difficult since it predicts in 
the same direction to both innovative aspirations (1967) and 
present innovation (1970). Even so, women who are higher in Wife 
Demand are slightly more likely to become more innovative and less 
likely to become more traditional than women lower in Wife Demand. 
Husband Demand, on the other hand, is clearly and positively re- 
lated to increasing traditionality . 

Difficulties in Wo rking or Pursuing Further Studies 

Although there is some association between having had diffi- 
culties in getting jobs or in working, and in pursuing further 
studies, on the one hand, and likelihood of increased tradition- 
ality on the other hand, these do not appear to be major deter- 
minants of change in innovation. There may be greater shifts 
toward traditionality when those still in training begin to enter 
the Icibjr market. 

The Relative Strength of Various Predictors 

The strongest predictors of increased traditionality are: 
maternity (or its nearest equivalent — marital status) , then ower 
commitment in 1967, lesser value placed in 1967 on being famous 
someday, planning in 1970 to return to work later after having 
children, and displaced Demand, in that order. 

Future Activity 

The respondents* plans for their futures clearly foretell 
another shift, but in the innovative direction. If their plans 
materialize there should ultimately be at least as many Innovators 
in the sample as there were in 1967, fewer Moderates, and somewhat 
more Traditionals . Present maternity has no relation to future 
innovation. Of course, there is no way of knowing how those plans 
and subsequent behavior will be affected by future fertility. Nor 
are any of the discrimination indices related to future innovation, 
suggesting that though the perception ot sex discrimination may 
depend on what they have done, it does not necessarily restrict 
j^hat they hope eventually to accomplish. It will, however, make 
it harder. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Concluding Remarks 



Thera have been significant changes in the lives of the women 
in this study during the three years since they left college. Not 
only have they entered new phases of 'cne life-cycle, but there 
have been real shifts in their long-term expectations, and some of 
their values. Most significant are the value changes in the areas 
of childbearing and participation in the work force. Moreover, 
these changes are complementary in that reduced fertility desires 
permit greater work commitments. These changes are consistent 
with and reflect the current national debate on sex roles and may 
anticipate similar changes in the larger society of which this 
college-educated sample is supposed to be a vanguard. 

There are bases for recommendations to social policy makers 
who want to plan for the rapid changes taking place in women's 
roles. Our findings on the complex relationships among marital 
status, husbands' attitudes, feelings of conflict, and behavior 
suggest a lumber of principles for policy in this area. The first 
is that helping women anticipate conflict between their various 
roles will produce more planful behavior than if this issue, is 
given a Pollyanna glossing-over in exhortations to bigger and 
fuller lives. The aim of such education would not be to dis- 
courage women from undertaking the multiple roles which beckon, 
but rather to allow them the time to plan for the spacing of 
these decisions in ways which will maximize their choices. It 
would also inoculate them against the danger of internalizing a 
sense of personal failure when the multiple demands and expecta- 
tions appear overwhelming. Educating women to handle these 
conflicts also means creating the awareness that one's mate's 
attitudes and behavior significantly affect one's choices and 
one's feelings about the choices one makes. New bases for mate- 
choice and new division of labor should be considered in advance 
of making long-term commitments to such a relationship. This, in 
turn, means that men, too, have to be re-educated on what their 
relationships to women may be like, and what roles of their own 
may need to be changed. 

In much broader terms, men and women need education in recog- 
nizing prejudices and discrimination in roles other than personal: 
as employers or employers' representatives, -eachers, and counse- 
lors. Not only should there be education for greater conscious- 
ness, but also education about how to stop discrimination, and in 
particular, what steps to take when being personally discriminated 
against. 
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This kind of education would reduce some of the barriers to 
women's exercise of increasing options. There are also steps 
which can be taken to increase women's motivation for and interest 
in occupations previously reserved for men. Not only should there 
be special recruitment campaigns directed at women from these 
fields, but women themselves need leadership training, and need to 
recognize their own needs for, and advantages of, being economi- 
cally self-sufficient — so that considerations of salary and 
advancement become a part of their vocational planning. When 
women have real choices to make (both psychological and soci?.l 
freedom to choose) between economic or political power and other 
kinds of value (service to others, self-discovery, convenience, 
etc.), then more women will be choosing roles which really s-it 
them, rather than being confined to the limited repertoire of 
sex-typed vocations. 

The recommendations — or principles for guiding policy — have 
so far dealt with reducing psychological barriers to women's 
achievement of personally satisfying lives. There are clearly 
many non-psychological barriers to this goal and many other 
writers have a<5drcssed recommendation to these. An excellent set 
of recommendations for higher education is provided by Patricia 
Cross (1972), and these are fully endorsed here. They are: 
increased recruitment of lower SES women; greater financial aid 
and more equality of Job opportunities and salaries on campus, 
as well as elimination of discriminatory housing and dining 
requirements; yearly "check-ups" for admission and enrollment 
figures, and institution affirmative action programs where needed; 
fact-finding committees with strict deadlines to assess local 
needs for child care centers, part-time study options and coun- 
seling; and reallocation of institutional resources to achieve 
aquality of opportunity. Her final recommendation is the appoint- 
ment of women to positions where they can contribute on a contin- 
uing basis to these goals, and where they serve as important 
models for students of both sexes. Out data indicate that women 
models, rare as they are, served as important sources of influ- 
ence on our Role-Innovators. 

The greatest source of conflict for women who wish to pursue 
careers of any kind and which arises for most women primarily 
after completing their education (though mothers in graduate 
training are on the increase), is the difficulty of providing good 
care for their children. It is also the clearest area of neglect 
of specifically female needs, as abundantly evident in the data 
we have collected here. The idea that good child care could be 
institutionalized — that is, become as regular and accessible a 
part of our social life as public education, libraries, or parks — 
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hardly occurs to anyone. But when suggested, it is clearly 
attractive to many and would make a difference in their choice 
of roles. The availability of such services would greatly reduce 
mothers' conflicts over multiple role pursuits and it would make 
it harder for colleges and businesses to shut out mothers or any 
prospective mother on the grounds of their supposed concerns over 
children's welfare or the mothers' reliability. (It might even 
change our housing patterns such that every home with children 
need not have its own "nursery", backyard, and tons of playthings 
and the space to keep them.) Thus, the provision of child care 
should be placed very high on the list of policy priorities. 
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iPl'BNDZX A 
1970 QUE8TI0NNAIRB 



- 1 - 



Today's Date:, 



Plret, 

When did you finish your B.A.? 
iMonth and Year 



What was your academic major when you flmlahed? 



And what la your present maj«r activity? 

That l8, what takes most of your time right now» 

or what are you doing that Is most Imj^ortant to you? 
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Now. we would like to 'batch uiT with what you have been doing In the 
way of further studies since 1967. 

Put a checkmark or "X" through the clrclee that apply to you. 



1. Are you In school now? 

0 Yes — - Go on to Question 2, next page 
0 No 

(IF NOT) la. Have you attended any kind of educational 
Institution since 1967? 

0 Yes — Go on to Question 2, next page 
0 No — Skip to Question 8, page 5 
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FOR THOSfi '^HO HAVK ATTENDSD SCHOOL SINC5 196 7 



2. What iclnd of studies have you done since 1967? (CHECK AND COMPLETE 
ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Graduate School 

'.Yhat field did you study? If you changed fields, list the fields In 
the order In which you entered them, whether you studied full-time, 
half-time or less, acd what degree you were working for. If any. If 
you have taken only one seminar In an area, put an (S) after the 
title of the seminar. 



Field 



Full, 

i, i" Degree Degree 

Time; When? Com- Worked 

(S) From To pleted For 



Not 

Inter- 
ested 
In 

Degree 



a). 

c). 



0 
0 
0 



0 Profesalonal School 
Field? 



0 Business School 
Field? 

0 Other 
What? 



3. Did you start further studies directly after finishing your B.A.? 

0 Yes, I started directly after finishing my B.A. (or B.S.) 

0 No, I worked for while first, then started 

0 No, I tra veled for a whi le first, then started 

0 No, I did Isomethlng else! for a while, then started 

3a. What did you^do? 



3b. If you did not start further studies directly after 
finishing your B.A., what was the reason? 



00 ON TO 0.4 
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or have there been very few? In terns of 
percentagea, would you say that: 



FOR THOSE WHO HAVE ATTEWT^ flp SCHOOL STNCE 1967 ( CQUTTNirRTi) 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Women make up 5^ or less of my classmates 
llflll'^ °^ classmates are women 

nfiw!!"" ^''^ ?°'5 °^ °^ classmates are women 
?Ki!r? ?1 °^ classmates are women 

About half of my classmates are women 
More than half of my classmates are women 



^' iLlsel ^oV'LV.' ^^-^^ expected in your 

cxadses, or more, or less? 

0 About what I expected 
0 More than I expected 
0 Less than I expected 




FOR THOSE WHO ARE 7^ SCHOOL NOW 

6. Sometimes what a person studies is a compromise with what thev 

' ^r^^ptnSS^^^ P"^" about you? Does wha? yoS ^ 

are studying now represent a compromise at all? 

0 No. it does not represent a compromise 
0 les, it s a bit of a compromise 
0 Yes, it s very much a compromise 



(IF YES) 6a. What kinds of things made the comproml 



se necessary? 



6b. What would you really prefer to be studying if this 
compromise were not necessary? 
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;ou'?e"aJS:^'U?erf ^^^^ ^'^^'^ ^^^^ 

n p!rv;oL*«^'^^^ will soon be studying what I prefer 
0 Perhaps someday I will study what I prefer 
^ 1^0, I will probably never study what I prefer 

, SKIP TO q.M^ PAr.R A 



^ ^ . 



FOR THOSE WHO HAVE ATTENDED SCHOOL SINCE 1967 BUT ARJ5 NOT IN SCHOOL NOW 

7. Sometimes what a person studies Is a compromise with what they would 
really prefer to study. How about you? Did your poet-B.A. studies 
represent a compromise at all? 

0 No, It did not represent a compromise 
0 Yes, It was a bit of a compromise 
0 Yes, It was very much a compromise 

(IP YES) 7a. What kinds of things made the compromise necessary? 



7b. What would you have really preferr^»d to study If 
this compromise were not necessary? 



7o. Do you think you will someday be able to study what 
you really prefer? 

0 Yes, I think I will soon be studying what I prefer 
0 Perhaps someday I will study what I prefer 
0 No, I will probably never study what I prefer 



FOR ALL THOSE WHO ARE NOT IH SCHOOL NOW 

3. Do you expect to continue your education In a graduate, professional 
or business school sometime In the future? 

0 Definitely yes. 



0 Probably not-^,..^^^^ 

0 Definitely not-^^^^^sklp to Question 15 
0 Don't know- 



?. In what year do you think you will go back to school? 
10. What do you think will be your field of study? 



GO ON TO THE NEIT QUESTION 




through 1 2 



GO ON TO Q.11 
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FOR ALL THOSE VfHO ARE NOT IN SCHOOL NOlf (CONTINUED^ 

11. How certain are you that this will be your field of study? 
0 Quite certain 

0 Palrly certain, but possibly subject to change 
0 Palrly uncertain 

12. Vfhat degree will you want to get, If any?^ 

GO ON T 0 .Q.13 

EVERYONE SHOULD ANSWER THE REMAINING QUESTIONS IN THIS SECTION 

13. Have you changed fields since graduating? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 13a. What was the reason? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 I had been planning to do this even before 
graduating 

0 I wasn't really sure what I wanted to do then 

0 I didn't like my previous field as much as I 
thought I would 

0 I took someone's advice, '/fliose? 

0 Practical considerations made it necessary for 
me to change fields 

Please explain: 



0 Other: 



14. Have you changed your mind since graduating about the 
academic degree you want to get? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YKS) 14a. Why have you changed your mind? 
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Has anything happened to you in the last three years which has 
increased your desire to obtain further education or training? 

(CHSCK ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Better job opportunities for people with more training 

0 Demands of my job make more training desirable or necessary 

0 I am clearer about my own goals 

0 It's hard for women to get ahead in my field unless they 

have more training than the men 
0 Everything I do maksf me want to know more 
0 I changed fields 

0 I want to be more independent, and education helps 
0 Other: 



0 Nothing has increased my desire for further education or 
training 



Has anything happened to you in the last three years which has 
decreased your desire to obtain further education or training? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Getting tired of school 

0 Getting married makes going to school more difficult 
0 The graduate courses I have taken were disappointing 
0 Getting an M.A. would not be enough for the jobs I'd like, 

and I'm not willing to go for a Ph.D. 
0 Additional schooling would take me into aspects of my field 

which I do not find attractive. 
0 I would not be allowed to take the courses which really 

interest me because of graduate school regulations 
0 Responsibilities other than marriage 

Please explain: 



0 Experiences since getting my B.A. have led me to question 
the value of additional schooling to my personal goals 
0 Other: 



0 Nothing has decreased my desire for further education or 
training 
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. Do you feel you have had any special dlfflcultlee In planning 
or pursuing your post-B.A. education because of being a woman? 
That Is, for example, any difficulty In being admitted to the 
school of your choice; In getting financial assistance; being 
counselled; participating In class-related or social activities; 
in the attitudes of classmates or Instructors; being graded, etc.? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(I? YES) 17a. Describe In detail the kind of difficulty or 

difficulties ^Ivlch you encountered. 



Do you feel you have had any special advantages In planning or 
pursuing your post-B.A. education because of being a woman? 
That Is, for example, any advantages In being admitted to the 
school of your choice; In getting financial assistance; being 
counselled; participating in class-related or social activities; 
In the attitudes of classmates or Instructors; being graded, etc.? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IF lES) l8a. Describe what happened or what the circumstances 

were that lead you to think so. 
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19. Do you think women in general have any special difficulties in 
pursuing further education? (CHECK ALL THAT YOU PEEL APPLY) 

0 Women's chances of being accepted into graduate school are 
less than men's 

0 Women's chances of getting financial assistance (like fellow- 
ships, assistantshlps, loans, etc.) are less than men's 

0 Some professors do not want to take on women graduate students 

0 ^omen have to do better than mer to get the same conslderAtion 

0 Women get left out of the informal occasions when helpful 
exchanges of information and opinion take place 

0 Getting married and having children introduce more uncertain- 
ties into a woman's life than a man's, making it harder for 
her to plan her studies 

0 In some fielis, women are uncomfortable because of the 
attitudes of their classmates and/or their professors 

0 Some schools or departments will not accept part-time students 
and this often prevents a married woman or mother from going 
to school 

0 A husband's disapproval is more likely to keep his wife out of 
school, than the reverse 

0 A woman who is very bright worries about the consequences of 
outshining her male colleagues 

0 Other: 



0 No, I don't think women in general have any special difficulties 
in pursuing further education 



19a. Do you personally know women who have had such difficulties 
(other than yourself)? 

0 Yes 
0 No 
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. Do you think women In general have any special advantagea In 
pursuing further educaTT^T — " ■ 

0 Yes 

0 Only In women's fields (like Nursing. Phys.Ed. for Women, etc.) 
(IP YBS) 20a. VThat advantages do you think they have? 



FOR THOSE WHO PEEL THAT WcMEN HAVE BOTH SPECIAL DIPPIOULTIES AND 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN fURSUING PIIRTHER EDUCATION 

??^??" In general the advantages outweigh the 

dlrf Icultles, or vTce-versa? 

0 The difficulties outweigh the advantages 
0 The advantages outweigh the difficulties 
0 I think they balance out 



- 1 1 



Now we would like to ask you about Jobs you hi..ve held since get 
your B.A. 



22. Have you changed your mind about your occupational goals since 
graduating from Michigan? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 221. What was your goal then, what is it now, and why 

did you change? 

a. Before graduating I wanted to 

b. Now I want to 



C.I changed because 



23. Are you employed now? 

0 Yes Go on to Q.24 

0 No 

(IF NOT) 23a. Have you been employed since graduation? 

0 Yes Go on to Q.24 

0 No Skip to Q.36 on page 18 
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24. What Jobs have you held since graduating? Please describe them 
briefly, starting with the first Job you took after graduation, 
the period of femployment, and whether it was (or Is) part-time 
or full-time. The last Job listed should be the laat one you held 



FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 3£j!:N EMPLOYBD SINCE GRADUATION 



or the one you are on now. If you have hftld moi^e than four jobs. 

;. Please be specific, for example, 1? 



list only the last four , 
'teaching, state what grade and subject. 



Prom 



#1. 

-^4 



Part Pull 
Time Time 



0 0 

0 0 
0 0 



GO ON TO Q.23 
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FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BE EN EMPLOYED SINOE GRADUATION (OONTIHUED) 



ALL THAT^Prf)* ^^^^ you've lleted? (PLEASE CHECK 



Through: 

University of Michigan Placement Service 
My oiajor Department at Michigan 
A Profeb^or in .ny major Department at Michigan 
A Profession not In my major Department 
A friend at Michigan 
A friend not from Michigan 
A relation 
My husba;: . 

A public employment agency 
A private employment agency 
An 8,d In the paper 
**""Mj/ preylous Job 

I approached the employer myaelf 
Other: 



Job Job Job Job 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



26. For each Job you left, could you briefly explain why you left? 

ob 



Job #2: 



Job .^3: 



Job //4; 



TP you AR-M NOT EMPLOYED NOif, SKIP TO Q.32 
BOTTOM OP PAGE 16 
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FOR T.iOSE WHO ARM EMPLOYED NOW 



27. Are you satisfied with your Job? 

0 Very satisfied 
0 Palrly satisfied 
0 Hot very satisfied 
0 Not at all satisfied 



28. Would you be Intereatad In being promoted where you work now? 

0 Yea 
0 No 

0 There are no positions above mine - the question does not 

apply to my situation 
0 Other: 



(IF YiSS) 28a. What do you think are your chances of being 

promoted? 

0 iHxc ell tint 
0 Good 
0 Pair 
0 Poor 

28b. Why do you think so? 



GO ON TO Q. 29 
i 
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FOR THOSE WHO ARL' L1MPL0YBD N0\^ (CONTINUED) 



29. 



To what extent 
factions with 



do 



any of the following contribute to your satle- 



SATISFACTION) ^^^^ SOURCE OF 



a) My Job demands a lot from 
me - not Just physically, 
but especially In other ways. 

b) There Is no-one sitting In 
Judgement of me. I have to 
meet my own standards, not 
someone else's, most of the 
time. 

c) The job I have meets some of 
my basic practical require- 
ments In terms of salary, 
hours, and/or location. 



This doesn't 
contribute 
A major A source to my 

source of of some satisfaction 
satisfaction satisfaction with my Job 



d) 



There are aspects to my Job 
which are unknown, untried. 
I might have to risk failure, 
to come up eventually with 
a success. 



e) 



me 



The people that work with 
make this Job satisfying. 
They are Intelligent, Inter- 
esting, sympathetic. 



f) There Is substantial challenge 
In this Job - It Is necessary 
to grow in this Job to keep up 
with It. 



|g) The setting In which I work 
is good; well-organized, 
fairly well-financed, 
adequately staffed. 

h) In my Job, I work with people 
rather than things. 



0 
0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



CJO ON TO Q. 30 
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POH THOSE WHO ARE iiJ^PLOYED NOW (CONTINUED) 



30. To what extent do you wish each of the following were more true of 
your work? 

I would It would 

very much be nice if 
like this to this were 



I would not 
like this to 
be more true more true of be more true 



of my work my work 



of my work 



a) My Job demands a lot from 
me - not Just physically, 

but especially in other ways. 

b) There is no-one sitting in 
Judgement of ne. I have to 
meet my own standards, not 
someone else's, most of the 
time . 

c) The Job I have meets some of 
my basic practical require- 
ments in terms of salary, 
hours, and/or location. 

d) There are aspects to my Job 
which are unknown, untried. 

I might have to risk failure 
to come up eventually with 
a success. 



e) The people that work with me 
make this Job satisfying. 
They are intelligent, inter- 
esting, sympathetic. 

f) There is substantial challenge 
in this Job - it Is necessary 
to grow In this Job to keep up 
with it. 



0 



0 



0 



g) The setting In which I work 
is good: well-organized, 
fnirl/ )/ol ).-f Iji'irioad , 
adequately staffed. 0 

h) In my Job, I work with people 
rather than things. 0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



GO ON TO Q. 31 
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FOR THOSE WHO ARE BMPLOYBD NOIf (OONTIITOSD) 



31. SometlaeB the Job a person has Is a corapronlse with what they 
would really prefer to do. How about you? Does your present 
job represent a compromise at all? 

0 No, it does not represent a compromise 

0 Yes, it's a bit of a compromise 

0 Yes, !.t's very much of a compromise 

(IF YES) 31 a. What kinds of things made the compromise 

necessary? 



31b, What kind of Job would you really prefer if 
this compromise were not necessary? 



31 c. Do you think you will someday have the kind of 
Job you really prefer? 

0 Yes, I think I will soon have the kind of 
Job I prefer 

0 Perhaps someday I will have the kind of 
Job I prefer 

0 No, I will probably never have the kind of 
Job I prefer 



SKIP TO Q. 36 . PAGE 18 



FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BE BN EMPLOYED SINCE SRADUATING BUT ARE NOT NOW 

52. Were you satisfied with your last Job? 

0 Very satisfied 
0 Fairly satisfied 
0 Not very satisfied 
0 Not at all satisfied 



GO ON TO Q. 33 
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FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED SINCE GRADUATING BUT ARE NOT NOW 
(CONTINUED) 

33. What, If anything, did you like about your last Job? What 
aspects did you find satisfying? 



34. What, If anything, did you dislike about 
aspects did you find dissatisfying? 



your last Job? What 



35. Sometimes the Job a person has Is a compromise with what they 
would really prefer to do. How about you? Did your last Job 
represent a compromise at all? 

0 No, it did not represent a compromise 

0 Yes, it was a bit of a compromise 

0 Yes, it was very much of a compromise 

(IP YES) 35a. what iinds of things made the compromise 

necessary? 



55b. What kind of Job would you really have preferred 
If this compromise were not necessary? 
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35c. Do you think you will someday have the kind of 
Job you really prefer? 

0 Yes, I think I will soon have the kind of Job I prefer 
0 Perhaps someday I will have the kind of Job I prefer 
0 No, I will probably never have the kind of Job I prefer 

GO ON TO Q.36 ' 

537 2,9 



36. Would you like another Job now? 
0 Yea 



(IP YiilS) 36a. Are you now actively looking for a Job? 

0 Yes Go on to Q.37 
0 No 






(IP NOT) Why? 










GO 


ON TO Q.37 



0 No 

(IP NOT) 36b. Would you like another Job eventually? 

0 Yee 

(IP YiiS) When? 

I GO ON TO q.37 

, 0 No --- Skip to Q.38 

FOR THOSiS WHO WOULD LIKE ANOTHER JOB 

37. Could you describe what kind of Job you would like? That is, 
what would the Job have to offer you for you to be willing to 
take it? If you are working now, or have worked, how would 
the new Job differ from the one you now have or the last Job 
you had? 



GO ON TO Q.38 
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38. Do you feel that any of the following have Icept you from getting 

the Jobs or training you wanted? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY IN EACH 
COLUMN) 

Kept ne Kept me 

from from 

Jobs training 

I wanted I wanted 



Financial obstacles 

Indet^ision or hesitation on my part 

Took the wrong courses in college 

The necessary courses weren't available 

My grades in college weren't good enough 

Certain persons discouraged me 

Who? 

I had 'he qualifications but needed some 



encouragement 
I felt unsure of my ability to do it 
Anti-nepotism rules in the University 
Antl-nepotlsm rules in the Government 
Anti-nepotism rules in business 
Discrimination 

On what basis? 

I dldn' . try hard enough 

Other: r— — r-. . 

Nothing has kept me from the Jobs or training 
I wanted 



0 


0 


A 

\J 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



39. Hail anything happened to you in 
Inci^eased your desire to work? 
ALL 'I^HAT APPLY) 



the last three years which has 
If yes, what is that? (CHECK 



0 It'll nioe to have the income 

0 The yori: itself is more enjoyable than I expected 

0 My huibsnd wants me to work 

0 Disappointment with a romantic relationship 

0 Want to lielp others avoid the mistakes I made 

0 The Job opportunities are better than I expected 

0 I am tl.r'Jd of going to school 

0 I have 11 greater desire to prove myself and what I 
0 I like having the responsibility that I have in my 



can do 
work 



0 other: 



0 Nothing has Vncreased my desire to work 
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40, Has anything happened to you In the last three years which has 

0 The Income Isn't very good 

0 I can't get the Jobs I want 

0 I can't get the promotions I want 

0 I do npt enjoy the work as much as I thought I would 

0 My husband doesn't want me to work 

0 The responsibilities of marriage make working harder 

0 The responsibilities of having children make working harder 

0 I would like to get married and quit working 

0 I would like to start my family now 

0 It is ^ very tiring - I feel under too much pressure 

0 I don t get to do things around the house as much as I'd like to 

0 I would like to stay home with my children more 

0 I ve satisfied myself that I can do it 



0 Other: 



0 Nothing has decreased my desire to work 
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41. Do you feel that ^0}X have had any apeclal difficulties In getting 
the Jobs you want, or in getting raises or promotions, or 
participating in any activities which generally go along with 
your Job, because of belL, a woman ? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YES) 4la. Describe in detail the kind of difficulty or 

difficulties which you encountered. 



42. Do you feel that ^ou have had any special advantages in getting 
the Jobs you want, or in getting raises or promotions, or 
participating In any activities which generally go along with 
your Job, because of beln.t a woman ? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YE3) 42a. Describe what happened or what the circumstances 

were that lead you to think so. 
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43. Do y/m think that women In general have any special dlfflcultleB 
In the work world beoauae of being a woman? (CHfiCK ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Women are not considered permanent employees so employers are 
more reluctant to hire them 

0 Women are barred from top management positions 

0 Women are barred from management functions which deal with the 
public 

0 Women are paid less than men for doing the same Jobs 

0 Women have to put In more years than men to get the same salary 

0 Women have more difficulty being promoted 

0 Women have more difficulty getting raises 

0 Some places put a celling on women's salaries 

0 Women often do not get the credit for the work they've done 

0 Men are prejudiced against having women In business other than 
as secretaries or assistants 

0 Women are prejudiced against women 

0 Policies discriminate against women 

0 The Image of women as emotional, not capable, not Interested , 
and not knowledgeable keeps women out of certain Jobs 

0 Women are not thought capable of handling crisis situations 

0 Women are particularly discriminated against In certain fields 
like law, medicine, and politics 

0 Men teachers are preferred over women In elementary schools 

0 Women are excluded from the ''cameraderle" of male associates 

0 Women have less self-confidence than men 

0 Other: 



0 No, I don't think women In general have any special difficulties 
In the work world because of being women 
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43a, Do you personally know women who have had such dlfflcultlea 
(other than yourself)? 

0 Yes 
0 No 



44. Do you think that women In general have any special advantages 
In the work world because ox heing a woman? 

0 Yes 

0 Only in women's occupations 
0 No 

(IF YJt;s) 44a. What advantages do you think they have? 



FOR THOSE WHO FEEL THAT WOMEN HAVE BOTH SPECIAL ADVANTAGES AND 

SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES. IN THE WORK WORLD 

45. Do ycu think that in general the advantages outweigh the 
difficulties, or vice -versa?* 

0 The difficulties outweigh the advantages 
0 The advantages outweigh the difficulties 
0 I think they balance out 
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FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN BMPLOYBD SINOB GRADUATION 



46. 


Could you estimate what proportion of the persons doing the 
same Job as yourself where you worked, have been wom^n? 








Proportion of persons in same Job 
capacity as myself who were women 








b% or About 
less 6-1 l6-305f 31-40J< 501^ 


More than 




Job #1 
Job ff2 
Job H'b 
Job /^4 




OOOO 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


oooo 


47. 


Was this about the sex-ratio whloh you expected would 
your occupation, or more women or less women than you 


be in 
expected? 








More 

Women About what I expected 


Less 
Women 




Job ,yi 
Job h 
Job li'b 
Job 




oooo 


oooo 


48. 


Would you have liked there to be more women or more men doiiii' 
this Job? 

Would have liked 






Don t feel any 
More More More Men reason for having 
Men Women and Women more men or women 
(a) (b) (c) on this Job 




Job f^y 


0 


0 0 0 






(a,b,c) 


'.'<*hy? 








Job 1^2 


m 

0 


0 0 0 






(a,b,c) 


i/hy? 








Job #3 


0 


0 0 0 






(a,b,c) 


Why? 








Job '/A 
(a, b,c) 


0 

■ihy? 


0 0 0 
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This next section of the questionnaire concerns marriage and : 
family life. 

49. Are you now — ? (Check the appropriate circle) 
0 Married 

What month and year did you get married? 
Were you married before? 0 Yas 0 lo 
What does your husband do? (BE AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE) 



SKIP TO Q.52 

0 Engaged 

What month and year did you become engaged? 

Were you engaged before? 0 Yes 0 No 

Have you ever been married? 0 Yes 0 No 

What does your fiance' do? (BE AS SPi^IFIC AS POSSIBLE) 



0 Going steady but not formally engaged 

What month and year did you start going steady? 

Have you ever been engaged? 0 Yes 0 No 

Have you ever been married? 0 Yes 0 No 

What does your steady do? (BE AS SPECIPIC AS POSSIBLE) 



0 None of the above 

Have you ever been engaged? 0 Yes 0 No 
Have you ever been married? 0 Yes 0 No 



yOR THOSE WHO ARE NOT MARRIED 

50. Hor soon would you like to get married? 

0 As soon as possible 

0 One or two years from now 

0 3 or 4 years from now 

0 5 to 10 years from now 

0 More than 10 years from now 

0 Don't want to get married 



51. How soon after marriage would you like to start having children? 

0 /s soon as possible 

0 One or two years after marriage 

0 3 or 4 years after marriage 

0 5 to 10 years after marriage 

0 More than 10 years after marriage 

0 Do not want to have children after marriage 

IP NOT ENGAGED OR GOING STEADY. SKIP TO Q.56. P. 27 

n n rt 
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IS V, tfOMEU WHO ARE MARRIED. ENGAGED. OR G.)ING STEADY 

How did you meet your husband, fiance', or steady? (CHECK 
ALL THAT APPLY) 



0 Through friends 
0 At work: 



0 In class 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 He was my boss 
0 I was his boss 
0 Neither of the above 



0 He was ray Instructor 
0 I was hl8 Instructor 
0 We were taking the same course 

We taught the sane course, or In the same Department 

In the co-op where I lived 

In the apartment house where I lived 

Throiigh church or temple 

Through my sorority or his fraternity 

Through our political activities 

At a professional convention or association meetlna 
Other: 



53. 'AThat Is the highest level of education he has completed? 

(CHECK ONE) 

0 Less than High School Diploma 
0 High School Diploma 
0 Some college 
0 B.A. or B.S, 

0 First professional degree (FOR EXAMPLE, D.D.S., M.D.) 
0 Some graduate work 
0 M.A. or M.S. 

0 Sor« graduate work beyond Master's level 
0 Car. Idate ' s degree 
0 Ph.j;. 

- IF ENGAGED OR GOING STEADY. SKIP TO Q.56 



FOR MARRIED WOMEN 



54. 
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How soon would you 
would your husband 



like to start having children? 
like to start having children? 



How soon 



Myself 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Husband 

0 As soon as possible 

0 One or two years from now 

0 3 or 4 years from now 

0 5 to 10 years from now 

0 More than 10 years from now 

0 Do not want to have children 

0 Already have children 
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FOR MARRIED yOMEN '.VITH CHILDREN 



55* How soon would you like to have another child? How soon 
would your husband like to have another child? 



Myself Husband 

0 0 As soon as possible 

0 0 One or two years from now 

0 0 3 or 4 years from now 

0 0 5 to 10 years from now 

0 0 More than 10 years from now 

0 0 Do not want to have any more children 



THS FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARfJ FOR EVERYONE 

56. How do you feel about adopting children? (CHECK ONE) 

0 I would not consider adopting a child under any circumstances 
0 I would adopt children only if I couldn't have any of my own 
0 I would adopt children to have the number (or sex) I want, 

if I couldn't bear them all myself 
0 I would like to adopt children to have the number (or sex) 

I want, because I do not want to bear them all myself 
0 I have adopted a child but would not like to adopt any more 
0 I have adopted a child and would like to adopt another one 
0 I would prefer to adopt children to bearing any of my own 
0 Other: 

56a. IP YOU WERE ADOPTED, PLEASE OHECK HERB 5 

57. How do you feel t-bout abortion? 

0 I think a woman should have the right to decide what happens 
to her own body. She should be al^le to get an abortion if 
she wants one. 

0 I think it's a medical and personal decision to be made by 
the woman and her doctor, not to be regulated by law. 

0 I think a cooimittee of doctoro should have the responsibility 
for deciding on individual abortion cases. 

0 I think there should be more grounds for abortion than most 
present state laws allow, but lawful regulation of abortion 
is necessary. 

0 I think the only grounds for abortion should be rape, incest, 
or danger to the life of the mother. 

0 I feel all abortions are immoral and should oe illegal. 



0 Other: 
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58. If you could have Just the number of children you want, how raany 
would you have and of what sejc? (Excluding adoptions) 



59 



(MARRIED AND ENGAGED WOMEN ONLY) 58a. How many children does your 
husband want and of what sex? 



. How many children do you think you will actually have? 

59a. IP THE NUMBER OP CHILDREN YOU EXPECT TO HAVE IS GREATER 
OR LESS THAN THE NUMBER YOU WOUjl-D IDEALLY LIKE TO HAVE. 
'«hat Is the reason for tEe'dlfference? 



Now, we'd like you to think about the kind of people you would like 

your children to be. 

60. How would you describe the kind of person you would want your 
daughter to be? itfhat are the characteristics or qualities you 
think would be most Important to you In your daughter? 



61, How would vou describe the kind of person you would want your 
son to be? hat are the characteristics or qualities you think 
would be mOot Iraportant to you in your 8on? 
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The next several questions concern your fertility and adoptive 
history. We are Interested In how a woip-'.n's experience with 
pregnancy and oelng a mother affects her planning and carrying 
out of other roles. 

If you have ever been pregnant, go on to Question 63 

If you have never been pregnant, skip to Question 66, page 31 
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FOR THOSS VfHO HAVE SVER BEEN PRBflNAWT 

63. PLEASE COMPLETE THE ITEMS THAT APPLY TO YOU 

a. My first pregnancy ended on with: 

(date) 

0 the birth of a daughter 
0 the birth of a son 
0 a stillbirth 

0 a miscarriage In the__^ month 

0 an abortion In the m onth 

Was the timing of this pregnancy 7 (CHECK ONE) 
0 Just right 

0 A little earlier than expected 
0 A lot earlier than expected 
0 Very poor 
0 Overdue 

b. My second pregnancy ended on__^ with: 

(date) 

0 the birth of a daughter 
0 the birth of a son 
0 a stillbirth 

0 a miscarriage In the month 

0 an abortion In the month 

Was the timing of this pregnancy ? (CHECK ONE) 

0 Just right 

0 A little earlier than expected 
0 A lot earlier than expected 
0 Very poor 
0 Overdue 

c. My third pregnancy ended on with* 

(datel 

0 the birth of a daughter 
0 the birth of a son 
0 a stillbirth 

0 a miscarriage In the month 

0 an abortion In the month 

Was the timing of this pregnancy ? (CHECK ONB) 

0 Just right 

0 A little earlier than expected 
0 A lot earlier than expected 
0 Very poor 
0 Overdue 

GO ON TO THE NEXT QUESTION 



ERjc .'no 
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FOR THOSi:; WHO HAVK tfVER BrlEN PREGNANT (OONTINUBD) 



64. Have you ever put a child up for adoption? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

i'l? YES) 6Aa. Which pregnancy was that? (a,b,c above). 

65. Have you ever lost a child after birth? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 65a. Which pregnancy was that? (a,b,c above) 



66. Have you ever adopted a child? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YES) a. When did you adopt the child? 



(date) 

b. How old was the child at the time of adoption? 



c. I8 this child a boy or a girl? 0 Boy 0 Girl 

d. Why did you adopt? 



67. Do you thlnlc you are pregnant now? 

0 No, I know I'm not 



6 I might be 




0 I think I am 




0 Yes, I know I am. I am In my 


month. 


67a. Is the timing of this pregnancy 


- ? (CHECK ONE) 


0 Just right 




0 A little earlier than expected 




0 A lot earlier than expected 




0 Very poor 




0 Overdue 
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. Some people like to have things happen without having to do 
a lot of planning about it, others prefer planning things in 
advance. VThich way do you feel about having children? 
Would you prefer lotting nature take its course or would you 
prefer to decide in advance when to have them? 

0 I prefer to let nature take its course 

0 I prefer to plan when to have the first child at least 

0 1 prefer to plan when to have all my children 



THE NEXT QUESTION IS BEING ASKED OP BOTH MARRIED AND UNMARRIED 
flOmU, IP YOU ARE NOT MARRIED, ANSWER AS IP YOU WERE MARRIED. 

69. Suppose you and your husband did not waut to have children or 
did not want to have a child right now. In terms of the 

of getting pregnant , how "safe" yi^lTJSu wanFTo feel? 

0 1D0,< safe, or as close to that as possible 
0 Fairly sure I wouldn't get pregnant; say, better than 
60<« safe 

0 I don't feel very strongly about it, I'd take even chances 

70. How much have you ever actually risked getting pregnant when 
you didn' t want to? 

0 I have never taken any Chances 
0 I took a chance once 
0 I have taken a few chances 
0 I have often felt that way 



71. Have you ever had reason to think that it might be difficult 
for you to (^et pregnant? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP Ye)S) 7la. WTiy have you thought so? 
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UNMARRIED >fOMKN ONLY 
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72. Do you expect to work after you get married, before you have 
children? (CHECK ONE) 

0 Yes 

0 No 

0 Uncertala 



THJS FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARB FOR EVERYONE 

73. If you do have children, do you expect to work or return to 
school after you have children? (CHECK ONE) 

0 Yes 

0 No 

0 Uncertain 

0 I have already returned to work/sohool since having children 

73a. What is your major reason for wanting or not wanting to 
work after you have children? 

1) If you do want to work, check one of the following: 
0 I enjoy my work 

0 I would be bored if I didn't work 

0 I feel I ought to use my education in a job 

0 I would need the money 

0 Other: 



11) If you do not want to work, check one of the following: 

0 I enjoy staying homsj 

0 It would be too difficult to work after having children 
0 I feel I ought to stay hone with my children 
0 Other: 



7^. If you do go bFick to work or school after having children, when 
would you expect to go - we mean to a Job that would take at 
least 15 or 20 hours a week? (CHECK ONE) 

0 Soon after the children are born 
0 When the children reach nursery school 
0 When the children reach kindergarten or Ist grade 
0 Vhen the children go into Junior high school 
0 When the children go into high school 
0 When the children go into college 
0 Jhen the children leave home 
0 Do not expect to work after I have children 
(Mothers only) 0 The box I checked above is when I actually 

did return to work 
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WORKING AND STODBNT. MOTHERS ONLY 



75. Where are your children and who takes care of them while you 
are at worlc or In school ? (PLEASE CHtiCK ALL THAT A?Pi7T — 



Humbtr Cost 
of Hours i-er 
Per Week Week 



0 a 

J b 

0 c 

0 d 

0 e 

0 f 

0 g 

0 h 

0 1 

0 J 

0 k 

0 1 

0 ffl 



Babysitter comes to my house 

I take them to babysitter's house 

A relative comes to my hou&e 

I take them to relative's house 

I take them to nursery or kindergarten 

I exchange babysitting with another mother 

A friend comes to babysit 

Their father takes care of them 

Their older brother/sister takes care of them 

I take them with me and watch them myself 

They are on their own 

They go to the nursery where I work or study 
Other: 



70. Does this person. do, housework for you too? (If you have 

indicated more than one arrangement above, please Indicate by 
letter which ones yoor answers refer to.) 



0 Ho 

0 A little 

0 gulte a bit Arrangement : (a, b,c, etc. j" 

0 Most or all of It Arrangement:(a,b,c,etc. )' 



Arrangement :(a,b,c,etc.) 
Arrangement : (a, b,c, etc. )' 



77. How would you rate this arrangement? (If you have indicated 
more than one arrangement above, please Indicate by letter 
which ones your answers ref^r to. ) 



0 Excellent 
0 Good 

0 Satisfactory 

0 Not Satisfactory 

0 Poor 



Arrangement : 

Arrangement 

Arrangement:" 

Arrangement 

Arrangement:' 
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78. What arrangement, If any, would you consider Ideal for your 
children while you are at work or In school? 



MOTHERS ONLY 



78a. Do you know anyone who has this arrangement? 

0 Yea 

0 No 

78b. How much do you think It would cost (on an hourly 

basl s ) ? 

78c. How certain are you of this cost? 

0 Very certain 

0 Fairly certain 

0 Not at all certain 

78d. Do you think you would be able to pay for this service? 

0 Yea 

0 No 

0 Uncertain 



79. Vfould the availability, at reasonable cost, of the arrangement 
you consider ideal affect your decision of whether to work, 
or how soon you would return to work, or how many hours you 
would work? (CHECK AND COMPLETE ALL THAT APPLY TO YOU) 

If this arran^sement were available at reasonable cost, 

0 I might chaage my mind about not working after having 
children 

0 I might return to work sooner after having children; perhaps 
when they (go Into) 

0 I might work more thar 20 hours per week; perhaps hours 

per week 

0 It would not affect any of these decisions 
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. If you were working or studying, how would you feel about 
having your child attend the kind of center that 1b available 
at reasonable cost In Sweden and Denmark, where mothers can 
have their children supervised by professionally qualified 
staff In an enriching environment and In small groups, for 
full or partial days according to the mother's preference? 

0 I would very much like my child to attend such a center 
0 I might like my child to attend such a canter 
0 I don t think I would like my child to attend such a center 
0 I would not like my child to attend such a center 

Any other reactions? 



81. Would the availability of such a center, at reasonable cost 

affect your decision of whether to work, or how soon you would 

return to work, or how many hours you would work? (CHECK AND 
COMPLETiS ALL THAT APPLY TO YOa) vv-ni:.uiv utiU 

If this kind of center were available at reasonable cost, 
0 I might change my mind about not working after having children 
0 I might return to work sooner after having children; perhaps 
when they (go Into) 

0 I might work more than 20 hours per week; perhaps hours 

per week 

0 It would not affect any of these decisions 



82. jould you like there to be babysitting or a nursery available 
for your children at your place of work or study? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

0 Uncertain 
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FOR ALL /FORKING OR STUDENT './OKSN 



83. Are there any coats created by your worlclug or studying which 
are a problem or might even deter you from continuing? 



0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP Yfia) 83a. What are those oosts? 

0 Child care 
0 Transportation 
0 Hou8ekei;.>plug 
0 Other: 



How much are they? 



FOR MARRIiSD WOMEN ONLY 



84. What help, If any, does your husband give you with the 
children or with household needs? 



FOR MARRIED AND ilNGAGED WOMEN 



85. Which, if any, of the following do you 
would help with if you needed the time 
your work? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



think your husband 
for studying or for 



0 Doing the dishes 

0 Straightening up 

0 Making dinner 

0 bhopping for groceries 

0 Vacuumming and dusting 

0 Mopping the floors 

0 Waxing the floors 

0 Preparing for dinner guests or for a party 

0 Doing the laundry 

0 Taking care of the children 

0 Taking the 'Children out 

0 Ironing 

0 Taking out the garbage 

0 Doing the household accounts 

0 Other: 

0 None oT these things 
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FOR MOTHERS ONLY 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 86a. In what way? 



87. Has being a mother made any 
working and studying; ? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 87a. In what way? 



difference in how you feel about 
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FOR ALL MARRIBP '/^OMKiN 



88. Haa being married (aside from motherhood) made any difference 
in how you feel about marriage and having children ? 



0 Yes 
0 No 



(IP YES) 83a. In what way? 



89. Has being married (aside from motherhood) made any difference 
in how you feel about working and studying ? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 89a. In what way? 
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FOR WORKING AND STTJDBNT WIVES 



90. Do you feel that your working or studying creates. any 
atresses for your husband? 



0 Yes 

0 No 



(IP YES) 90a. What kind of stresses? 



91. Do you feel that your working or studying creates any 
benefits for your husband? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YES) 91a. iihat kind of benefits? 
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THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE FOR fiVBRYONS 



92. Do you think that women with children have any special 
difficulties in pursuing studies or in working because 
of having children which a man with children or a nan 
or woman without children would not have? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IP YiiS) 92a. .mat difficulties are those? 



(IF YKS) 92b. Do you personally kn'^w someone who has had 

such difficulties? 

0 Yes 
0 No 



93. Do you think that married women have any special difficulties 
(aside from those connected with having children) in pursuing 
studies or in working which neither a married man nor a single 
man or woman would have? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

(IF YES) 95a. 'rfhat dlfficuUles are those? 



(IF YbiS) 93b. Do you personaJ.ly know someone who has had such 

difficulties? 

0 Yes 

0 No 
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9A. To what extent la the following true of you? 

^ career; my husband will have t 
•ake that for granted and adjust tvccordlngly . " 

(CHKCK ONhi) 



0 Very true 
0 Somewhat true 
0 Not very true 
0 Not at all true 



Ms on") "'"^''S* ' """O'' 

0 Yes, I feel a strong conflict 

0 Yes, I feel gome conflict 

0 No. I don't really want to get married 

0 No, I don't really want a career 

0 No, I want both but I feel no conflict 



MAHRIflD AND liiNGAGfiD WOMRM 



y'our'L^Jng'a'^L^^r"? ^^-^ 

^ woJn^i^ like the Idea - he thinks. It's a good Idee for a 
woman to combine marriage and a career 

° mL?rif «® right with him - although he would fcal It 
might cause some problems 

0 lie would not like the Idea - he doesn't think It's a ^ood 
Idea for a woman to combine marriage and a career ^ 

0 It wouldn't matter to him one way or the other 

96a. fihy does he feel that way? 



OtO ON TO Q.97 
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The next several questions pose some h^'po the t leal situations 

Involving yourself and your (real or hypothetical) husband. 

97. Suppose you and your husband were in different disciplines 
but interested in a problem on which both disciplines had 
bearing. (For instance, an economist and a sociologist might 
both be interested in population; a physician and a lawyer 
might both be interested in public health; a physicist and an 
engineer might both be interested in thermodynamics; a psy- 
chologist and an engineer might both be interested in computer 
programming. ) How would you feel about working together on 
the same problems? 

0 ,T would very much like to do that 
0 I might be Interested In doing that 
0 I would not like to do that 

97a. Would you rather work Independently, even on the same 
problems? 

0 Yeg 
0 No 
0 Maybe 

97b. Would you avoid working on the same problems as he is? 

0 Yes 
0 No 
0 Maybe 



98. Suppose you and your husband were in the same or cloeuly related 
disciplines and Interested In the same problems. How would you 
feel about working together on it? 

0 I would very much like to do that 
0 I might be Interested In doing that 
0 I would not like to do that 

96a. Would you rather work independently, even on the same 
problems? 

0 Yea 

0 lio 
0 Maybe 

98b. Would you avoid working on the same problems as he is? 

0 Yea 
0 No 
0 :^aybe 
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WOMBN WHO ARE MARRIED. ENGAGED. OR QOISG STEADY 

99. The following questlone also deal wiwh how your husband, 

fiance or steady feels about certain things. In each case, 
you are asked to Judge what his reactions would be under the 
specified conditions. Per some questions you will have to 
put yourself in a hypothetical situation and Judge what you 
would expect his reaction to be. A favorable reaction meana 
that he would like the situation, would be proud of you, 
would encourage you, etc. An unfavorable reaction means that 
he would not like the situation, would be upset, would 
discourage you either outright or in his general attitude. 

A. Suppose you are in the same line of work or field of study 
aa your husband (or steady). You hava acqiiired more 
prestige and are considered better in this field than he 
is. How would he react? 

0 Very favorably o Slightly unfavorably 

0 Pretty favorably o Pretty unfavorably 

0 Slightly favorably 0 Very unfavorably 



B. Suppose you have a career in some field other than your 
husband's. You have acquired prestige in your field 
(acclaim, high salary, etc.^. How do you think he would 
react? 

0 Very favorably o Slightly unfavorably 

0 Pretty: favorably o Pretty unfavorably 

0 Slightly favorably o Very unfavorably 



C. Suppose you havt a steady, full-time Job outside the home 
which you enjoy. Sometimes you work overtime or bring 
your work home with you to get it done right. How would 
he react? 

0 Very favorably o Slightly unfavorably 

0 Pretty favorably o Pretty unfavorably 

0 Slightly favorably o Very unfavorably 



. Suppose you have decided to take a Jol inside the home li 
order to satisfy certain interests that you have outside 
the home. How do you think he would react? 



0 Very favor.ibly 
0 Pretty favorably 
0 Slightly favorably 



0 Slightly unfavorably 
0 Pretty unfavorably 
0 Very unfavorably 
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THE RBMAINIHG QUESTIONS ARE FOR EVERYOHE 



100. About how much does each of the sources below Contribute 
towards your present total Income? 



Parents 
Husband ' s 
Husband ' s 
Own Job 
Own fellowship 
Savings 
Loan( s ) 
Investments 
Other: 



Job 

fellowship 



More 

All or Than About 

Nearly All Half Half 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



0 



Less 
Than 

Half None 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Looking backward for a moment, we would like to ask you some 
questions about the so-called "generation gap,'' and about your 
reflections on your college experience. 

First, suppose you were to compare your parents with your own 
ideal of what parents should be, 

101. How would you rate your parents as parents? 

Mother Father 

0 0 Excellent 

0 0 Good 

0 0 'Jatisfactory 

0 0 Poor 

102. How would you rate your parents as spouses (to each other)? 
Mother Fathe r 

0 0 Excellent 

0 0 Good 

0 0 Satisfactory 

. 0 0 Poor 

103. Would you say their marriage was ? 

0 Excellent 
0 Good 

0 Satisfactory HJ) 

0 Poor 

26T 
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104. How would you rate your parents as "citizens" - that Is 
their Involvement In community affairs, church, political 
party, service organizations, etc.? ' Political 



Mother Father 

0 0 Excellent 

0 0 aood 

0 0 Satisfactory 

0 0 Poor 



^f' ?hPir°hi^t^°''/f P^"'^*^ ^« workers, in terms of doln« 
A their best and deriving satisfaction from their work? 



Mother Father 



Home 


Job 


noma 


Job 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



>Jxcellent 
Good 

Satisfactory 
Poor 



a) 



^^'""^rt^ mrAmT'^'^ satisfactions with their 

Mother Father 



Raising the children n 

Seeing the children do well n 2 

Being successful ^ " 

^° new things 0 o 

Having spouse's approval ^ n n 

Feeling needed J: ° 

Being able to help others- n ~ - n 

Having a position of authority n n 

Working with people ^ n 2 

The gtlmulatlon i 2 

Security ^ ^ 

The Income ^ ^ 

Sense of fulfilling his/her duty o ^ 

Trying to change things for the better n 

Onnn^i'^°??''^r''',^^''' pooplo. the surroundlu^.^ 0 

Opportualty to learn and grow o n 

Jsing hlg/her mind ^ ^ 

Satisfying his/her drive ^ 

Other; ° 

" — 0 0 
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b) yfhat things added to your parent's dlssatlafaotlone with 
their worJc? (CHBOK ALL THAT APPLY) 



Mother Father 



Roallzed was too Involved with the children 

Wasn't doing what he/she really wanted to 

Peeling responsible for chlldren/s fallings 

Not doing the Job right 

Too much woric 

Too many children 

Not being able to do more 

Disliked housework 

The Income 

Unpleasant people to work with 

Doesn't like teaching 

Doesn't like working with people 

Not having done as well as possible 

Not having spouse's approval 

Too many hours, difficult schedule 

Conflict with supervisors, higher-ups 

Peeling tied down 

Other: 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



105. How would you rate your parents In cerras of earnings? 
6 

Mother Father 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 Excellent 

0 Good 

0 Satisfactory 

0 Poor 



0 Mother i,ixt3^nt-llttle or no tlm« woriclng for wages 



106. Now, looRlnti; back at these questions, In which of these 
aopecta. If any, would you be satisfied to be like either 
of your parents? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



Mother 



Father 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

0 



As 
As 
As 
As 
As 



parent 

spouse 

citizen 

worker 

earner 
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Now, reflectlr.^ on your experience at college, 

^^llllJ^^^ adequately prepared for what you then 

thought you would be doing? 

0 Yes, and that Is what I am doing now 

0 Yes, but I am doing something else now 

0 I didn't know what I wanted to do, but I feel I got a 
good bacJcground whether or not It provided me with skills 
i. need right now 

^ iv,fi^?'* V'V ""^^^J ^° I don't feel that 

what I got has much value to ne today 

0 No. I was not adequately prepared for what I wanted to do 
but I am doing It now anywt\y ' 

0 No, I was not adequately prepared for what I wanted to do 
and I am doing something else now ' 



108. Considering what you did as an undergraduate, do you wish 
you had spent your time somewhat differently ^for Instance 
academ cally, or In your personal life, or otheJ^lse) or * 
made different decisions about some things than you did? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IF YE J) 108a. Please explain what you wish you had done 

illf ferently,. ! 
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109. Did you ever have the feeling that your professors or Junior 
instructors (like teaching fellows and lab instructors) had 
certain expectations about your academic performance which 

oJrf.wr?^^®** °^ failed to meet? (CHECK ONE CIRCLE 
liM hAGli COLUMN) 



'Tunior 
Professors Instructors 



I think my academic performance 
exceeded their expectations 



0 
0 



I think they were Just satisfied 

with my performance 0 

Some expected more, some less q 

I don't think they had expectations 

of individual students o o 

I think they expected more of me o 0 

I don't know what they expected o o 



110. Did you ever feel that the academic expectations or advice of 
any of the following persons were less demanding because you 
are a woman from what they would have been If you were a man? 

(CHSCK ALL THAT APPLY) ' 

0 One or more male professors 

0 One or more female professors 

0 A male advisor or counselor 

D A fema l e advlr ^jp- or oounoolor" 



0 A male teaching fellow cr lab Instructor 
0 A female teaching fellow or lab instructor 
0 Some other person(8): In what po8itlon(3)? 



0 No one 



IP YOU HAVE CHECKED ANY OP THE PSR^DNS ABOVE, 

110a. Please state what field, or fields, of competence these 

persons represented (for example. Sociology. Math 

PJngllsh, Philosophy, etc.) 
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111. Did you ever receive particular encouragement from any of 

your professors, teaching fellows, Itb Instructors, clinical 
Instructors, or critic teachers? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



YES 

A More Than S More Than 





NO 


Woman 


One Woman 


Man 


One Man 


Professor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Teaching Fellow 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lab Instructor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Clinical Instructor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Critic Teacher 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Sometimes It Is difficult for students In a large University 
like Mlchl/^nn to see their profepBors or other Instructors 
Informally, outside the classroom context. We are Interested 
In knowing whether you had such an opportunity, particularly 
with persons who encouraged you, 
(IP YES) 

t 11a. Did you ever see this person (or persons) socially; 
that Is, In a context other than In connection with 
your academic relationship - for Instance, on a date, 
at a party, at some organizational function, etc.? 

Man Woman 

0 I went out with this person 



0 I went out with more than one of these men 

0 I saw this person (or persons) at parties 

0 I daw this person at non-academic functions 
of a University organization 

0 I saw this person at the functions of a 
non-Unlverolty organization 

0 I never saw these persons In any context 
other than class-related activities 



0 0 

0 0 

6 0 

0 0 



IF YOU DID Si!;E ANY OF THSSij PERSONS SOCIALLY. 
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111b. Were any of them In the same field 


Man 


Woman 


as your academic major? 






0 Yes '■^'•^n 


0 


0 


0 No 


0 


0 
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112. Did you have ^ny professor, teaching fellow or lab Instructor, 
clinical instructor or critic teacher, who you feel had a 
special Influence on you? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



ERIC 



Professor 
Teaching Fellow 
Lab Instruc"*^or 
Clinical Instructor 
Critic Teacher 



NO 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



(IP YSS) 



YES 



one More Than A 
Woman One Woman Man 



More Thar 
Ona Man 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



112a. Indicate the one person you feel had tha'aost 
significant influence on you by circling the 
appropriate circle above. 

112b. What was the nature of that influence? (CHECK 
ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 Aroused or Increased my Interest in a subject 
which became my major concern 

0 (Jave me a new way of looking at certain academic 
subjects 

0 uave me certain valuable skills for dealing with 
my subject matter 

0 Gave me confidence in my academic ability 

0 Introduced me tr ways I could combine different 
interests or pursue an Interest I thought was 
impractical 

0 Raised my level of aspiration 

0 Hfilped me come to terms with certain of my 
llialtjitlons without damaging my self-esteem 

0 Inapired me to wor.t up to my fullest capacity 

0 Helped me out of a depression or confusion about 
personal affairs 



0 Other: 
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in. What 01? who got you Interested In your field? 



114. Pew women enter these fields and even fewer stay In them, 
-ihat do you think has made you one of the exceptions? 



115. Have you heard about any activities or concerns associated 
with the new women's rights movement?' 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YES) 115. ilow did you hear about It? (CHECK ALL TxIAT 4PPLY) 

0 TV news 

0 TV programs other thrn the news 
0 Radio news 

0 Radio programs other than the news 
0 iVews paper 

0 Magazines: <^hich ones? 



0 Because of their actlvVties on my campus 

0 From friends on my campus 

0 Prom friends on other campuses 

0 Off-campus friends 

0 At work 

0 By attending some of their activities 
0 3y helping to organize the movement 
0 Other: 
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n6. '/ifhlch organizations have you heard about and how much have you 
heard about each of thera? 

A Great A Pair 

"Deal Amount Some 

(a) 0 0 0 

(^) 0 0 0 

. 0 0 0 • 

0 0 0 



(e) 0 0 



0 
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Wow we'd like to aslc you how you feel about these organizations, 
which have some things In common and some differences. 

117. All of the groups In this movement want child-care centers, 

changes in the law regarding abortion, and equal pay for equal 
work. 

Some of the organizations want all laws about abortion 
repealed; a new family structure or none at all; abolition of 
all forms of discrimination against women; doing away with 
Mother's Day and beauty contests among other practices which 
they feel glorify and exploit an image of women as sex objects 
and consumers; and they want to arouse and educate women on 
these Issues. They emphasize replacing the present economic 
and political system with a socialist system In which men as 
well as women should be free to choose the roles they want. 
These groups employ the tactic of demonstration as well as 
disruption. 

Some of the other organizations also ahare most, of these 
goals: repeal of all abortion laws; equal opportunities for 
women In epjployment, education, politics, and religion; 
freedom of choice of roles for men and women; complete de- 
sexigratlon of public facilities like bars, restaurants, and 
hotels; and a leas stereotyped iiaage of women in the mass media. 
These t^roups emphasize the opening up of previously male- 
dominated spheres to women, rather than transformation of the 
total system, and their tactics include le/^al action in court, 
writing campaigns and demonstrate ?ns (but not disruption). 

A third kind of organization Is Interested only In reform 
(not repeal) of abortion laws, equal pay for equal work (but not 
opening all occupations and roles to men and women alike), and 
chlld-care centers. The only tactic they endorse is persuasion 
of men thr u^h traditionally feminine means. 

-^hlch of the three kinds of organizations. If any, do you 
feel bHst represents your feelings (first, .-second, or third)? 

' ■ " "-I . 
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118 . If none of these groups representa your own feelings very well, 
what do you think about these isBues? 



119. finally, have there been any obstacles or dlf f Icultlea In your 
working or doing the kind of work or studies you want to do 
which you haven t mentioned so far? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YES) 120a. \fhat are those? 



120. Do you anticipate having any such difficulties in the future? 

0 Yes 

0 No 

(IP YES) 120a. What are those? 



Our last question is about the future 

121. As you think of your future life, what Is your picture of the 
way you'd like life to work out for you? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH gOR YOUR HBLP 
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CHAPTER VIII^ 



This anAlyais was designed to discover what background, personality, 
or college experience characteristics might explain vomevi^s choice of 
occupations now dominated by men. Such a choice is refr^rred to here aa 
Role-Innovation and is measured simply by the sex*ratio in the occupa- 
tion chosen by the woman at the time of her graduation from The University 
of Michigan. The greater the proportion of men in the occupation, the 
higher the Role-Innovation score. 

The analyses described in this chapter are based on a sub-sample of 
200 women seniora, chosen from the approximately 350 vomen who were part 
of our cohort that entered the university in 1963 nna were adminiatered 
queationnaires as seniors in 1967. The 200 were selected as follows « 
Using their choice of occupation as stated in their aenior year queation- 
nairea, all the women were claasified as Role-Innovatora (occupations with 
fewer than 30% women in them), ^'Moderates** (occupations with 207. to 50% 
women in them), and Traditionals (occupations with more than 50% women) « 
Using this classif icati>n, approximately one in five of the 350 women v 
fell into the innovator and moderate categories, and three of five into 
the traditional. All of the 65 role«innovatora and 66 moderated were 
included in this study, and a random aample oi 69 traditionala was 
selected for inclusion. Therefore, the final sample of 200 consists of 
one-third role innovatora, one-third moderat^is, and one-third traditionala* 

Mc )t of the data in theae analyaes ccmi from the extensive question- 
naires gi.ven to these students in their serior year (Appendix B) . In 
addition, it was possible to get 118 of th^ise 200 women to take additional 
projective teata to meaaure some personality variablea of particular con- 
cern in this study of occupational choice among college women (nAch and 
Motive to Avoid Succeaa). 

Other Occupation-Related Choices 

In addition to the proportion of women in the occupation, another 
aspect of occupational choice considerr^d part of role-innovation is the 
woman^s comnitment to the occupation, aa expressed in her intention to 
work after, marriage, after having children, and how aoon ahe would 
return to work after having children. 

A series of other occupation-related choices were alao examined for 
poaaible trends during the college period and for conaistency among 
auch choices. The process of occupational choice is treated as a 
aequence of choicea which can all be identified in dn identical manner. 
The choice of first and, where relevant, second und<»rgraduate major; first 
and aecond graduate field of study; first and second occupational choice; 
and for the women who felt that their occupational choice represented a 
comproBlse of some kind, the occupation which they would in fact prefer 



Udaptad froB Tangrl (1969) for A Study of Students in a 
gj^C Multiviriity (Oupin, 1971)- 
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to enter, can be represented by the relevant sex-ratio. In addition, 
a qualitative distinction was mndo boLwcen masculine and feminine 
fields as follova: phyaical science, math, law-buainesa-governmcnt , 
and life science were considered "masculine;" and social science, 
humanities, and education were considered "feminine." 

Using these measures, several intercating features of the occupa- 
tional choice process were discovurod. For the (J«mplo as a wholn. First 
Occupation Is the most feminine choice made, and Preferred Occupation is 
the most masculine choice made, liut for innovators alone. Second rather 
than First Occupation is the most feminine, and they are leas likely to 
feel that their First Occupation is a compromise. The difference in sex- 
ratio between these two choices is greatest for the Traditionals. Looking 
at the choice points named above as a sequence, there is a clear "feminiz- 
ing trend for the sample as a whole through the college period, using 
either the statistical or the qualitative definition of sex-typing. What 
seems to occur in the decisions made during the four years in college is 
an increase in sex-rolfe stereotyping rather than an increase in diversifi- 
cation which a liberal arts education might be expected to produce.' This 
stereotyping is particularly marked among Traditionals. There ia greater 
homogeneity of interests of a stereotyped kind amontf Trad:'.tion8l8 at 
every choice point than among Innovators. We do not find a "reverse 
stereotype" of interests among Role-Innovatcra. What is different about 
the Role -Innovators as a group, is not the fields they choose, but the 
levels of accomplishment to which they aspire within those fields. 
Traditionals, on the other hand, not only have lower levels of aspiration, 
but as a group are more stereotyped in the fields of endeavor they chooie. 

Several other differences between Role-Innovators and Traditionals are 
also of special interest. Role -Innovators change fields less often than 
do Traditionals, and are therefore probably maximizing their performance. 
On the other hand, they are somewhat more likely to mention a Second 
Occupation than are Traditionals, and much more likely to mention a 
feminine occupation than Traditionals are to mention a masculine occupa- 
tion. The mbntion of a more feminine Second Occupation by Role-Innovators 
suggests a kind of "insurance policy" against the risks of competing in i 
man s world. This kind of contingency planning may have longer-range 
effects on women's likelihood of shifting occupations at later staRes of 
the life-cycle. 

One of the moat difficult arguments to deal with in the controversy 
over diversification of women's occupational roles is that since women 
are widely believed to have demonstrated so much weaker conmitment to 
their careers thsn men, financial support for such Role -Innovators is not 
Justitied. Actual labor statistics show that the oex differential in 
time spent not working among those in the labor force is not very great 
when level of education or training is controlled. Furthermore, the 
rate of labor force participation is higher for women with more training 
than for those with less training. Data from the present study on 
comnitment also suggest that the cause for the sex differential which 
does exist may not lie entirely with the women. For every measure of 
Coanitment and every Occupational Choice, the more masOi^line the occupa- 
tion, the greater is the woman's commitment. The Role-Innovators in 
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this study express high coiwnitment to their occupations and give great 
importance to the role of their car.*er in their post-gradufate lives. 
Given the strong personal motlvati: s and conmitinent found in these women, 
their possible later failure to cotry out these career intentions may 
be attributable to causes outsids t^ouselves. 

Family Background 

Among the background variables investigated, the most complex and 
interesting results involve the dauRhtcr's relationships with her par- 
ents. First of all, an item analysis dealing with closeness to parents, 
tf>art III, Q24) , being understbod by parent(Q23), or agreeing with parent 
on values or college goals (Q25) did not provide a clear-cut empirical 
basis foe combining items into a measure of identi^^Uation with either 
parent. Therefore, in the absence of any a priori preference amonu th.js.i 
items as a measure of identification, no conclusion regarding the cross- 
sec parental identification hypothesis as a factor in Role-Innovation 
is possible. If all the items taken together arc to be considered 
necessary components of parent-identification, then the evidence on the 
hypothesis has -to be interpreted as negative. 

For the sample as a whole, perceiving oneself ar. more like father 
than like mother (tart TII, Q22) or like neither parent is asso- 
ciated with greater Role-Innovation. But having a particularly close 
or understanding relationships with father is not associated with Role- 
Innovation. Role-Innovators' relationship to mother is closer than to» 
father but this does not include agreement on substantive issues. 
Feeling that mother does not understand one, and disagreeing with her 
on college goals are positively associated with Role -Innovation. The 
picture is one of substantial c ognitive distance from both parents, 
warm feelings toward mother, but perceived similarity to father. 
Neither parent seems to be serving ao a role-model, and perhaps the 
only basis for perceived similarity to father is the work-orientation 
per se. 

The existence of some kind of religious dissidence within the home, 
steitming either from religious dissimilarity between parents or their 
common dissidence from the prevailing social climate (in the form of 
atheism or agnosticism) is positively related to Role -Innovation. This 
suggests that such homes have a "built-in" tolerance for difference or 
diversity, or oerhaps simply gieater stimulus to express differences. 
In either case, the effect on children in such a home is likely to be 
less stereotypic, notions of marriage and family life, and this may 
generalize to sfK- roles. There may simply be a liberating effect from 
the recognition thnt social survival does not depend on conformity to 
all the usual social mores. The same may apply to the existence of 
political or oth-r areas of dissidence In the home. 

Separate c.idV;/3f.-s were done for women whose mothers were college 
graduates, and t^oai'. whose mothers had less education. What differs for 
the sub-sample of. wr^nen with becter-cducated mothers, is that Role- 
Innovation is ataoclated with perceived similarity to mother rather 
than father, an Inp/ovement in relationship with father, a\<d greater 
disagreement with mother on college goals as well as less perceived 
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undcrytnmllns by her. Hiu firat two ro l.itionship.s auRgoat that botter- 
cilucated moth.H-.s luo more llkuly role models for Innovative daughters, 
and that the hu;)b«ndH of such nmthers are more likely to be seen by 
such daughters as model rolc- portncra . Such fathers may also be more 
willing thnn their wives to follow through the implications of shared 
family values for daughter's adult decisions. Or, their relationship 
with daughter may be better than either their wives' or the Itas- 
oducated fath.M s' simply bocnuae occupational ly they are more like what 
she wants to become. Since they ar.^ also likely to be more educated 
than fathers In j^cneral, their support of dauRhter's Role -Innovation 
should be more important to her. This interpretation is also consistent 
with the findinR that both mother's and father's education are positively 
related to daughter's Role-Innovation. The fact that the negative 
relationships between daughter's Role-Innovation and disagreement on 
College Goals is weaker for the less-educated mothers than for the 
more educated mothers may be due to the larger role the latter group 
of mothers feel they can play in their daughter's choice of occupation. 
If their values are still traditional ones, this would increase the 
amount of explicit disagreement they would have with Innovative 
daughters. 

Data on other aspects of family background give additional support 
to the hypothesis that role-modeling plays a role for some Role- 
Innovators. Maternal employment, masculinity of mother's occupation 
and mother's (as well as father's) education are all' positively 
related to Role-Innovation. Role-Innovators from such better-educated 
homes where mother is probably working in a traditionally feminine 
profession, have probably taken for granted from an early age favorable 
parental attitudes toward higher education and career coitmltment for 
women. From our review of the literature, we know that such a back- 
ground produces daughters with less stereotyped conceptions of sex- 
roles. With this greater freedom to consider alternative life-styles 
and commitments, the probability of a daughter choosing an Innovative 
occupation Increases. However, for the parents, perhaps particularly 
for the mother, this may be an "unintended consequence" of their own 
life-style, and this together with their greater involvement in their 
daughter's choice may be the source of greater disagreement on sub- 
stantive issues like the goals of a college education. The fact that 
disagreement with either parent on values is negatively related to Role- 
Innovation for the sub-sample with better educated mothers but posi- 
tively or unrelated for the sample as a whole, further supports this 
Interpretation, since we assume that values about what is Important in 
life are developed earlier, are more durable, and more central, than 
are the goals one sets for four years in college. To sutmnarize, the 
Role-Innovative daughter of more educated parents is likely to find 
her mother an attractive role-model, her father an appropriate model 
role-partner, and to share many values with both parents. The inter* 
pretatlon and application of these models and values, however, being 
Innovative » lead to conflict with a mother who is not herself Innovative. 
Conflicta of this kind should be less with an innovative mother. 

A different picture emerges of Role-Innovators from less educated 
howes where we assume a different set of values and a difterent maternal 
model exlct. From the dif tervences In results between the total sample 
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and the aubsample emuKoroted above and supported by a separate analysis 
of the women vith less-educated mothers, we can say that the Role- 
Innovative daughter in such homes faces greater psychological distance 
or autonomy on most dimensions and from both parents but not necessarily 
greater conflict. Her motivation may include mobility aspirations as 
well «8 achievement drives, and therefore evince less ambivalence toward— 
or a more male-like pattern of -- various achievement concerns. 

Although the results on effort of background factors on Role- 
Innovation are not surprising taken individually, it seems that to the 
parents of Role-Innovators, the outcome is inadvertent. To the daughter 
with the appropriate abilities, however, Role-Innovation may seem the 
only logical choice. This posture on the parent's part may be one of 
the sources of the ambivalence toward certain kinds of achievement 
which is revealed in the personality data. 

Personality 

The voluminous literature on need achievement, using the nAch 
projective measure of achievement motivation, has produced very con- 
flicting results on women. This seems to reflect a number of issues: 
that typical feminine role expectations create special ambivalences 
about achievement for women; that achievement in women is partly 
expressed through the husband; that, as Smith (1968) has argued, the 
motive being assessed by nAch may have more to do with competitive 
striving in a context of social comparison, i.e., with extrinsically- 
based motivation, than with intrinsic effort toward excellence. 

To tap this intrinsic motivation, and to ta'ke account of the rele- 
vance of the husband to a woman's achievement, three new measures of 
achievement motivation were developed for this study. Two of these were 
labelled "Demand Character of the Future Husbanrf' (or "Husband's Demand ) 
and "Demand Character of the Wife's Future" (or "Wife's Demand"). The 
Demand dimension is defined as the amount of demand an individual appears 
to make on herself for long-continuing effort, challenge, and risk-taking. 
Such demands might result from goals which are to be obtained only with 
difficulty; from a desired style of life which pushes the limits of the 
individual's capacity, or they may result from deeply-felt values which 
impose a need for difficult action. 

Whereas nAch is defined in terms of concern with a publicly-defined 
standard of excellence, the Demand measure is defined in terms of a per- 
sonal standard of maximum capability. For this reason, the latter seems 
to be a better approach to conceptualising and ultimately to measuring, 
intrinsic achievement motivation. 

Both of these Demand measures were coded from the responses to the 
open-ended question which asked students to describe the kind of person 
they wanted to marry (Question 89). Descriptions such as a brilliant 
individual -- not afraid to take risks -- deep contnitmcnt to moral 
beliefs" are examples of high scores on Husband's Demand; "good sense 
of humor, relaxed" are examples of low scores. Wife's Demand was also 
•cored from the woman's description of her ideal husband. Using the 
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samo definition of tho Demand dimonsloni coders were instructed to rate 
each husband-dcBcription in terms of the demands which would be imposed 
upon the writer by virtue of living with the man she describes. That iS| 
would life with such a man demand from her effortful responses to major 
challenges, or would it involve little challenge i centering primarily 
around concern with security? 

The third measure of nchiovotnont motivation developed for this 
study was called "Future Work Excellence.*' It is based on the coding of 
the responses to a question asking students to picture how they would 
like life to work out for them (Question 56); responses were coded for 
whether they Included some mention of a concern with standards of 
excellence in connection with the woman's own occupation. 

In addition to these three measures developed specifically for 
this study, we also adapted Horner's (1968) measure of Motive to Avoid 
Success, which is specifically relevant to the issue of women's ambiva- 
lence about achievement* According to Horner, an approach-avoidance 
conflict is aroused in high achievement-motivated women, because the 
desire to do well, if satisfied, places a woman in a position (of 
eminence, high rewards, superordinacy with respect to men) which is 
culturally proscribed. 

Turning to the results » several of the achievement motivation 
measures developed for this study proved to be more effective in pre- 
dicting Role-Innovation than aAch* Demand Character of the Future 
Husband I Demand Character of the Wife's Future and Future Work 
Excellence were significantly related to Role-Innovation in one or 
more analyses. Wife's Demand and Future Work Excellence, both consid- 
ered here as measures of intrinsic motivation, are positively related 
to Role -Innovation. Husband's Demand, nAchi and Motive to Avoid Success 
are negatively related to Role -Innovation, but only Husband's Demand is 
significantly so (when other variables are controlled). 

The findings on motivation patterns make a significant contribution 
toward the two issues raised regarding achievement motivation in women. 
First, we have found a new way of measuring intrin.^lc achi^.vement moti- 
vation in women which predicts to vocational aspirations. Second, we 
have found common and differentiating patterns of achievement concerns 
which distinguish most women's concerns from that ox Traditional women. 

For Role -Innovators and Tradltionals two independent and antagonistic 
clusters of achievement related variables consist of the two Demand varia* 
bles and Future Work Excellence taken as indices of intrinsic motivation 
on the one hand, and Importance of Advancement tind Salary (Question 79) 
taken as indices of extrinsic motivation on the other hand. For Role- 
Innovators only, nAch appears to be part of the extrinsic motivation 
cluster. Thus, for both groups of women (and the sample as a whole) 
intrinaic achievement motivation is incompatible with extrinsic achieve- 
ment motivation. It seems few women can be motivated by both, and most 



« ^ Different coders than the ones who coded the same protocols for 
Husband 'a Demand. 



of the women who pursue Innovative caroers ere intrinsically rather than 
extrinslcally motivated. 

However, on three out of five nicdsuroa of extrinisic achievement 
motivation, Role-Innovators score somewhat higher than Traditionala, 
indicating that some proportion of Role*Innovators have what is gen« 
erally found to be a 'Wsculine" pattern of achievement concerns. To 
the extent that some Rolo-Innovators are motivated by social or 
extrinsic rewards, they may consist largely of women from less-educated 
homes who are striving for upward mobility ''on their own hook" rather 
than through their husbands to-be. It is probably these women to whom 
the more masculine pattern of combined intrinsic and extrinsic conerns, 
or predominantly extrinsic concerns, apply. These Role*Innovators would 
have less of the Fear Success ambivalence evinced by their more exclu« 
sively intrinsically motivated sisters. 

Among Role-Innovators, Motive to Avoid Success .s significantly 
negatively correlated with Importance of Leadership (Question 108), 
auggesting that prominence, particularly among ma lea » rather than 
achievement in the sense of classical need achievement theory, is a 
source of anxiety among Role-Innovatoro. Thus, of all the social 
rewards for excellence, prominence appears to be the most unwanted 
probably because it is seen as incompatible with femininity and/or 
with female aex role requirements, as revealed by the themes in the 
Fear Success TATa. 

Several results support Che hypothesis that Traditionala tend more 
than Role-Innovators to displace their achievement concerns onto future 
husband, whereas Role -Innovators are more likely to generalise from their 
own benerally high level of Demand to expectations for future husband. 
The correlation between Wlfe^s and Husband ^s Demand is significantly 
lower among Traditionala than among Role-InnovAtors, and the Traditionala 
have a significantly lower mean score than the Role-Innovators on Wife* a 
Demand, though there is no difference between the two groups in mean 
Husband *s Demand. Also, Motive to Avoid Success is greater among Tradi- 
tionala and more likely to be associated with low scores on Husband* a 
Demand, further supporting the displacement hypothesis by showing its 
probably source in anxiety about aucceaa. 

There are probably several types of Traditionala, too. The 
majority must be women whose achievement motivation has always been low, 
or has been so thoroughly sublimated into aocially acceptable avenues 
(i.e., onto future husband), that they do not score very high on Wife*a 
Demand, I believe the latter proceaa ia the more likely in thia parti- 
cular population. For these latter women, scoring on Husband's Demand 
is "true" displacement. The firat type of woman would not acore as 
high on Husband* a Demand and this is what reducea the correlation 
between these two measures among the Traditionala. The Traditonals who 
are aeeking only upward mobility through conventional means (i.e., via 
future husband) and not sublimating their own achii^vement drive would 
acore low on both Demand measures. Following Horner* a (1968) theory 




that the women who am not high In nchicvemcnt motivation would also not 
be anxious about succoae, ana thoroforo, freer to express achievement 
themes on the TAT, we may postulate that the women scoring low on both 
Demand measures would also bo lower on Fear Success, and therefore have 
less depreosed rvAch scores, lliia group of Traditions la would then be 
the ones contributing to the weak negative relationship between /nAch and 
and Role-Innovation. / 

Takinp the remaining personality findings together the following 
portrait of the Role -Innovator emerges. The Role-Innovator's reasons 
for choosing a vocation and continuing in it are individualistic and 
because it gives her personal satir.iaction. Some of the most extremely 
Innovative women are also achievement-oriented in the social comparison 
sense. In contrast to the Traditional woman who expects to live through 
and for others, the Role -Innovator expects to make a life for herself, 
through her own efforts. The emphasis on autonomy is further strengthened 
by her tolerance for delayed mariinl gratification (Question 98) and 
later closure on choice of occupation, and her self-description on the 
self-concept bi-polar adjectives (Question 105) as relying more on her 
own (rather than others') opinions, being more unconventional, and hav- 
ing others depend on her (rather than her depending on others). She 
tends to have somewhat more untraditional attitudes on sex roles, but 
hardly a recognizable feminist ideology. She is less concerned than 
the Traditional about her husband being a good family man and more 
concerned that he allow her to pursue her own career. She describes 
herself on the self-concept question aa less extremely Feminize than 
does the Traditional, and is somewhat more likely to mention Masculine 
qualities among the traits she would desire in a husband. The last 
finding may reflect a need for an adequately masculine role-partner to 
reassure her sense of femininity which is challenged in her vocational 
or nonodomestic social setting. 

What one may consider the psychological costs of this freer posture 
are expressed in feeling greater conflict between marriage and having a 
carrer (Question 104), describing oneself as "not too successful" on the 
self-concept question, feeling that one ia "always acting-not being 
myself," (Q.lllo) and worrying about identity questions ("Who Am I?) 
(Question 112). 

College Experience 

The characterization of the Role-Innovator as an'*'autonomous indivi- 
dual does not preclude the necessity for her to have some source of social 
support in order to continue pursuit of her chosen vocation. This might 
be most essential to the Role-Innovators who had taken familial values 
for granted until discovering that their own implementation of those 
values leads to conflict with parents. The most likely source for such 
support should be faculty in her chosen field, assuming their response to 
students is based on universalistic criteria and their concern with 
subject-matter is greater than their concern with sex-role traditions. 
Furthermore, without the encouragement of some faculty memeber, it would 
be very difficult for a woman to stay in a highly male -dominated field, 




} because of the critical role such ndvisora ploy In obtaining acceao to 

i the rosourcea of an academic department » and, when appropriate, being 

I admitted to graduate studies. 

I On the other hand, the ma]or source of anxiety regarding achieve- 

! mcnt as revealed in the Fear Success themes is rejection by male peers * 

I The reassurance of a male role-partner may be particularly critical at 

this stage of the life-cycle when most women are connitting themselves 
to long-term marital security. 

The most interesting results to come from the college experience 
data concern the role of male peers. The experience of these Role- 
^ Innovators does not Justify the extreme fears of ostracization expressed 

i in the TAT stories for Motive to Avoid Success. Instead of social 



! rejection and lack of attractiveness to the opposite sex, ve find first 

> of all, that there is no significant difference between Role-Innovatots 

and Traditionals in the number of romantic relationships they include 
among their ten closest friends. Furthermore, the mmiber of non- 
romantic males included among their ten closest friends is significantly 
I larger than that reported by Traditionals. Since Role^-Innovators would 

tend to have more male classmates, these are probably contributing to 
this difference. 

If we may consider this a real discrepancy between male peers* . 
actual attitudes and women^s expectations of these attitudes, the find- 
ing parallels McKee and Sherriff *8 (1959) that in talking about what 
boys want in an ideal girl, high school girls impute even more stereo- 
typed attitudes to boys than the boys themselves have. Although such 
discrepancies may be the result of real ^'pluralistic ignorance, they 
may also reflect the difference in risk to each sex represented by the 
different views. By behaving (and believing) in terms of more tradi«> 
tional standards, a girl maximizeds the number of men who would consider 
her marriageable (since more men would reject a prospective wife for 
being too avant-garde than for being too traditional), and therefore 
minimizes her risk of being mate- less. A boy, on the other hand, by 
expressing in words and behavior more tolerance for feminine **nontra- 
ditionality** increases the number of girls he has access to and runs 
no additional risk of remaining mate-less. 

The importance of the male friend's attitude as a factor con- 
tributing to Role-Innovation is indicated by several findings. Th^ 
small number of women whose men friends said they would disapprove 
of their wife having a career averaged markedly lower scores on Role- 
Innovation than the women whose men friends said they would either 
approve or not mind it.^ The women whose men friends gave as reasons 
for her having a career the attractions or benefits it would have 
for herself, were more Role-Innovative than the women whose men friends 
gave reasons in terms of obligations (e.g., to use her education) or 

These results are based on the questionnaire and interview 
responses of the men friends who were part of the sample of the broader 
study, not on our women's perceptions of their men friend's sttitudea. 
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nvoldnnce of ncpntivc conscquoncrts If she dicln^t work (c.r., boredom). 
Troating these roosons i\a "liberal" and "traditional," respectively, 
male friends' liberal attitudes towards women's careers is positively 
related to respondent's Ro'^'j-Innovntlon. Finally, having more steady, 
aerlous relationships with a Teaching Fellow or Laboratory Assistant 
in one's own field (as suggested by ijrcater frequency of contact, 
with fewer su«*h persons) is positively related to Role-Innovation. 
This result is similar to Wallace's finding (1964, sec p. 44) that 
Freshman girls who want graduate trnining probably adopt "non- freshman 
boys as a refercT»cc group for their own adult career aspirations" 
(p. 315) because they can be perceived as prestlgeful, freer from 
cultural constraints, and more likely to be thinking about graduate 
school themselves. All of these considerations which make the non- 
Freshman boy a source of Innovative role support, apply even better 
to the graduate student who is a teaching assistant. With a more ade- 
quate study designed specifically to investigate the "boyfriend 
hypothesis" it soems likely that the supportive male peer would prove 
to be the most "liberating" factor in the college woman's experience. 

Other faculty and female friends were found to have a mildly 
positive Influence on Role-Innovation; Mother and other relatives a 
definitely negative or cordcrvative influence; and Father a positive 
Influence only when other factors are controlled. There is also 
evidence of indirect support from female peers in the form of value- 
congruence regarding Importance given to career and untradltlonal atti- 
tudes towards sex-role, but these feeling are not in themselves strong 
enough to support the hypothesis that selected female peers provide a 
supportive sub-culture for the Role-Innovator. 

So far we have been treating each result as Independent evidence 
regarding the characteristics of the Flo le- Innovator. The portrait 
which emerges when these results are considered simultaneously can be 
considered a characterization of "the most likely" Role-Innovator in 
this sample. But some of the results suggest a variation which might 
be associated with the class origin of the Role-Innovator. Among these 
results are the negative relationship between intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation on the one hand, and the finding that Role -Innovators tend 
to be higher in both of these kinds of motivation than are Tradltlonals; 
and the somewhat different results regarding relationship with parents 
when mother's education is controlled. The following section describes 
four plausible soclcllzatlon sequences in which certain background char- 
acteristics are seen to be critical. 

A Socialization Tvpolo;>v 

Three assumptions were made in putting the various factors shown 
to be asociated with Role-Innovation into a plausible developmental 
sptjuencc: (1) a similar distribution of talents exists in each section 
ol the sample divided by parents' education and mother's work history; 
(2) achievement motiva Jon is more likely to develop In women from 
better-educated homes and mobility aspirations are more likely to develop 
in women from loss-educated homes; and (3) that the college-educated 
women in this study are more likely to take their mother as a role-model 
if she too has at least a B.A. degree than if she does not. 
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The daughter of the bcttcr-CHlucnLod working mother and f.'ithcr grows 
up in a fumily where: (a) mother 'a hlr.hcr education and career cnmnit- 
mcnt are valued by both parents; (b) these valuua and the mother's wcrk- 
ing are likely to decrease sex- typing In the division of labor between 
the parents in the home; and (c) she (the daughter) receives the greater 
independence training or opportunity which are associated with maternal 
employment. Such dauf.htors should be high in achievement motivation, 
low in sex role stereotypy, take the mother as an appropriate model, 
i.e., as a working- wife and mother, and share the parent's values 
about what is important in life. Given a random distribution of 
talents in such dauphters, a greater number of them will develop 
"masculine" interests than would be the case in a home where fewer such 
permissive or facilitating factors exist. These conditions, then, are- 
likely to produce both high levels of achievement motivation and "mas- 
culine" interests. However, given that most cf these mothers are them- 
selves in traditionally feminine occupations, their attitude toward a 
very Inriovative occupational choice on the part of their daughter, with 
its attendant Implications of delayed marriage and diminished orientation 
toward domestic gratifications, is likely to be. negative. Such mothers 
may perceive such a choice as a rejection of their own style of life- 
even though it grows out of that style— or as too risky to the achievement 
of more valued tradlltonal roles. Since such mothers are also likely to 
be high in achievement motivation themselves, they may treat the Rcle- 
Innovative daughter as a competitor in the vocational sphere. Because 
of her own educational and vocational accomplishments the mother feels 
free to advise her daughter in these matters and thus provides the occa- 
sion for explicit airing of disagreements. This conflict with mother 
over the daughter's application of values which have been shared may have 
become open only recently (during college), but the attitudes and assump- 
tions which limit the mother's ability to support a Role -Innovative 
daughter's decision must have bejn presented to the daughter in less direct 
forms earlier. This history and present conflict with mother may be a 
source of the ambivalence toward achievement on the daughter's part which 
is expressed in Fear Success stories whose theme is alientation from 
other females. 

The relationship with father need not be complicated thus. Neither 
his personal style of life nor his "competitive edge" are challenge 1 by 
a Role-Innovative daughter. His role vis-a-vU daughter's decision-making 
may then depend on what he thinks marital loyalty requires of him in the 
mother-daughter conflict. Not only the father's role, but that of other 
males asiwell, may be critical at this stage. Relationships with the 
opposite sex are a critical part of the women's self-esteem at this 
point; for many women a single such relationship takes on overwhelming 
implications for her future, and for almost all women this time in their 
lives (at college) is seen as their best opportunity to establish such 
a relationship. The greater the would-be Innovator's ambivalence over 
achievement, the more critical a role her father, male professors, and 
boyfriend (s) may play. Since she can exercise active preferment only 
in choice of boyfriend, the values and attitudes of this person are 
both a guage of her own set x)f priorities and an Important source o£ 
reinforcement for those. But even If adequate role-support is forth- 
coning from each or all of these male sources, complete dedication to a 



Rolo- Innovative w.>y cf life mny not bo possible unless ono la fully 
ownnicpatod trom the Influence of the mother. Othcivlse, the ambiva- 
lence gencvnte.1 by conflict with hov (nnd with the prevailing social 
traditions which t;he represents) will manifest Itself in the daughter's 
willingness to relinquish those social rewards for hi)]h levels of 
accomplishment which we have coIUmI extrinsic motivators. 

Sever.: I .'lotnontii in this r-oqumco are quite different for the 
daughter of tnc. bettcr-educatod bui iKm-workin« mothi-r. The status 
of thj parents in thifi family is ...•■.;in likely u. produce fairly high 
achievement motivation and to make the mother an arreptable rolc- 
modol fo- the dau.v.hler, but in tins case she Is a non-workin^i model . 
This means that the values of both parents are more traditional and 
the division of l.ihor within the Immo is more sex-typed. The daughter 
presumably shares those more traditional values and acquires more 
.stereotypic notions about sex roles In Rcneral. Conflict with either 
parent is minimal, but the achicvc-inont concerns which cannot be trans- 
lated into personal a.npirations undi-r this v.alue system, are then dis- 
placed onto the only acceptable target for thi.r. purpose, one's future 
husband. It is also likely to be focused on the woman's children 
later, particularly sons. This displacement mech.mism is fed by the 
con;:iict between a personal drive for achievement and a value system 
whicn penalizes the personal satisfaction of such a drive. The 
intensity of this conflict is assessed by the Fear Success measure. 
The Motive to Avoid Success derives its strength from the combined 
sanctioning power of a respected mother role-model and prevailing social 
norms. When these operate in the same direction, and there is no ambiva- 
lence on the part of the mother towards her own role, the outcome seems 
ovcr-detcnnined. Some of the daughter's achievement concerns may take 
the form of greater comnitment to a traditional occupation than would be 
the case for other Traditionals not motivated by achievement concerns. 
Peers and boyfriend(s) would again be selected such that the value 
system, a traditional one in this case, is reinforced. 

The case of the Role-Innovator from a less-educated home in which 
the mother works presents several points of contrast with the first type 
of Role -Innovator. Some of the consequences of mother's working are 
the same; less role stereotypy insofar as acceptability of women working, 
but perhaps not as much with respect to division of labor in the home, 
and greater autonomy In the daughter which contributes to the development 
of achievement motivation. However, the kind of work the mother does is 
likely to be less prestigeful and done more for financial reasons than 
for personal satisfaction of any motive^s, In this situation, the mother 
Is a less attractive role-model, ond her status will engender mobility 
aspirations in the daughter in addition to achievement motivation. This 
combination of concerns resembles the masculine pattern more than does 
that of the first type of Role-Innovatot . The relative lack of ambiva- 
lence toward achievement here may be attributed to the greater degree of 
autonomy from both parents, but particularly from mother. Religious or 
other forms of dissidence within the home may contribute to greater 
resistance to (traditional) normative., prcf^surcs from outside the home. 
Since the farther is likely to bo better educated than his wife but 
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probably not as educated as tho falhcrs with educated wives, their 
ability or wUlinuneds to provide role-support to Innovative daughters 
may be limited to her desire to have a career, but not necessarily to 
her choice of an Innovative career, a situation parallel to that of 
the better-educated mother vls-a-vls her Role Innovative daughter. The 
Innovative daughter who finds her mother's position unenviable because 
It seems to Involve not the beat but the least desirable of both 
worlds a iow-status, less remunerative occupation without much 
reduction In domestic burdens -- may be less Intimidated by the pros- 
pet of delayed marriage than her more conventionally socialized 
counterpart. Her mother may also convey substantial ambivalence 
about tho dual role, which we would not expect of the more educated 
working mother. Therefore, she mny be able to persevere In her aspira- 
tions more easily In the absence of an appropriate male to provide her 
role support. 

The daughter of less educated parents whose mother does not work 
grows up In a rather conventional mold, both with respect to value«» and 
autonomy. There Is likely to be some desire for upward mobility through 
conventional channels. I.e., through husband, and the early choice of a 
Traditional occupation Is consistent with such aspirations. 

In conclusion, several widely accepted notions about the kinds of 
women who aspire to male -dominated professions may be laid to rest. 
They do not show evidence of having Identified with their fathers In 
preference over their mothers. In fact, more educated working mothers, 
particularly those who are themselves In more male-dcmlnated occupations, 
are taken as role-models by such daughters. A four-part typology of the 
women In the sample Is suggested In which role-modeling and the type of 
maternal model available are related to the occupational choice of the 
women. A sample designed to include adequate numbers of different 
maternal models would make It possible to test this typology. Role- 
Innovative women do not r $ ject the core female roles of wife and mother, 
thiough they expect to postpone marriage and have fewer children than 
more traditional women; nor do they think of themselves as "masculine" 
women. There Is no evidence that they make such occupational plans 
because of difficulty in attracting the opposite sex, since they have 
as many romantic as well as casual relationships with men as do more 
traditional college women. Their commitment to their careers Is greater 
than that of women going Into feminine professions even while they are 
in college, so that the decision to continue working cannot be viewed 
as merely being made by default when other alternatives fall. 

The characteristics discovered to differentiate Role-Innovators 
and Tradltlonals most strongly are personality-motivational factors. 
As compared to the women going into feminine professions, they are 
more autonomous, individualistic, and motivated by Internally Imposed 
demands to perform to capacity. They also express more doubts about 
their ability to succeed and about identity, which reflect the fact 
that the roles they have chosen arc more difiicult in standards of 
performance and more ambiguous In social meaning. Although faculty 
In their major field and female college friends provide some role- 
support, a tolerant or supportive boyfriend seems more Important at 
this stage of the life-cycle, particularly perhaps for women more 
•"Thoroughly soclallred Into middle-class moreo. 
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